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CHAPTER I 
THE URGENCY OF THE EVIL 


Ir would be strange if this series of Hand- 
books for the Clergy did not contain a volume 
upon the subject of Intemperance. All kinds of 
social problems and questions force themselves 
upon our attention. We recognise the claim 
they have upon our time and thought. We 
acknowledge that it is a distinct and leading 
part of our duty to strive to solve and answer 
them. The well-being of the people is, in a 
sense, our very raison détre. Could we, then, 
pass by this great evil without giving the most 
searching thought to the discovery of the best 
means by which to raise the heavy burden under 
which so many are groaning, and to remove this 
gigantic obstacle which stands between them and 
their service of Almighty God ? 

There have been epochs in the past which, as we 
can see clearly now, were marked by achievements 
which had called loudly for accomplishment— 
times in which “the people then living” had com- 
mitted to them a special work to do. Is this not 
such a time? and is not our task that of the ameli- 
oration of the general condition of the masses, by 
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the controlling, guiding, uplifting power of our 
Holy Faith? and are not the sufferers from the 
great sin of Intemperance calling to us the most 
loudly for help and for deliverance ? 

Much has been said and done in regard to 
this sorely needed work of reformation which has 
been worse than unwise, a fact which makes it 
ten times more necessary that men of zeal, who 
are at the same time men of sense, men filled with 
enthusiasm for their Master and also of discern- 
ing love for their fellow-men, should be the 
leaders and the workers in a cause of such magni- 
tude and unspeakable importance. 


But am I assuming too much when I imagine 
that we are all agreed that this is an evil of 
gigantic proportions ; that it is a national vice ; 
that it is a source of bitter suffering and shame 
and loss to multitudes of our people? It may 
be that I am; for this I know, that, although I 
have been directly interested in the work of tem- 
perance reform for over five-and-twenty years, and 
have attended a great many meetings upon the 
subject, and have heard speeches almost without 
number about it, the researches which the writ- 
ing of this little book required have proved a 
revelation to me, and have shown that I had 
not half understood the real dimensions of the 
evil. With others it may be as it was with 
myself, 
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Two hundred years ago Chief Justice Hales 
said of a catalogue of the worst crimes: “I 
have found that, if they were divided into five 
parts, four of them have been the product of 
excessive drinking.” Have things greatly im- 
proved since then? Let us listen to Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge: “Judges are weary with 
calling attention to drink as the principal cause 
of crime. If they could make England sober, 
they would shut up nine-tenths of her prisons!” 
And what of the inevitable result of this? The 
fear is at last being felt by those in chief authority 
that degeneration and decay may be the fate of 
this country if things continue as they are. 

Major-General Sir F. Maurice, in the course of 
an address given at the annual meeting of the 
Manchester Sanitary Association, stated that three 
men out of every five who volunteered for the 
army were rejected as being physically unfit. 
This question of physical decay was, he asserted, 
one of appalling national magnitude. Among 
the contributing causes he referred to the cus- 
tom of giving babies intoxicating drink. Doctors 
had told him that “ gin livers” in children under 
three years of age were a common feature in 
hospital practice. The resulting infant mor- 
tality was a most serious consideration, and the 
survivors were anzemic, miserable specimens of 
humanity, not fit for civil work, far less for 
military. 
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In the “Report of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Physical Deterioration,” lately 
published, are these words: “Mr. Eccles sub- 
mitted some striking figures (1) from Dr. Tat- 
ham’s letter to the Registrar-General (2) from 
certain insurance tables to prove the effect of 
alcohol in shortening life. According to the 
first it has been ascertained that of 61,215 men 
between 25 and 65, 1000 die in one year, but of 
61,215 publicans no less than 1642 die in one 
year, while of the Rechabites (abstainers) only 
560 die. Under the second head the higher 
vitality of temperance lives is shown by the fact 
that, whereas out of 100,000 persons aged 30, 
some 44,000 would, according to the average 
rate of mortality, survive to the age of 70, over 
55,000 abstainers might be expected to reach 
that age, or 25 per cent. more.” 

It would require the space of an encyclopedia 
were I to bring forward the utterances of all the 
distinguished persons who have borne similar 
testimony. I will only cite here one in each of 
the departments of our daily life. Sir F. H. Jeune 
said that, as President of the Divorce Court, he 
could not help seeing that one-half of the matri- 
monial troubles which came before him could be 
attributed to excessive drinking. 

In January 21, 1882, the Alliance News 
published a list of the more serious crimes and 
offences which had been reported in the news- 
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papers of England, Wales, and Scotland for the 
last week of 1881 and the first of 1882 as having 
been committed entirely under the influence of 
drink. The result was this:—14 murders, 16 
suicides, 9 attempted suicides, 15 cases of stab- 
bing, 111 premature, sudden, or violent deaths, 
53 violent assaults, 54 assaults on policemen, 
9 cruelty to children, 65 assaults on women, &c. 
The Alliance News had announced beforehand 
its intention of publishing this list in a special 
supplement, so certain was it of what the result 
would be. But it had so far under-estimated the 
miserable and shameful total that the supplement 
ran into eight pages, and even these were so far 
from sufficient, that six additional columns, of 
seven pages, were required to comprise the list. 
And this at a time which included the octave of 
the great Christian festival of Christmas! Can 
we say things have mended ? 

In January, 1904, the same newspaper (Alliance 
News) published a list of the more serious crimes 
and offences which had been reported in the 
newspapers of England, Wales, and Scotland 
for the last week of 1903 and the first of 1904 
as having been committed entirely under the 
influence of drink. This record, which only 
aims at giving a short summary of each case, is 
an equally appalling evidence of the terrible 
power of the intemperance as that of the previous 
date above quoted. if printed as an appendix 
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to this book it would take considerably over 
400 pages, or at least three times the size of 
the present volume. The following are the 
results:—During this one fortnight there were, 
of the cases reported, 5 drink-caused murders, 3 
manslaughters, 29 suicides, 21 stabbing cases, 62 
sudden or violent deaths, 13 outrageous assaults, 
67 assaults on constables, 68 cases of robbery or 
damage to property, &c., &c.—those all caused 
entirely by drink. In all 3292 of these cases 
are recorded, and the whole forms such a miser- 
able and shameful story of national degradation 
that the editor rightly calls it “The Nation’s 
Black Record.” 

Admiral Sir W. King-Hall, when in command 
of H.M.S. Russell, at Falmouth, in the presence 
of his ship’s company, read out the punishments 
of the past year, which showed that more than 
two-thirds of the offences arose from drink. He 
then said: “I know nothing of temperance work, 
but you see all this disgrace, and punishment, 
and misery is due to drink. If we give it up, 
this cannot happen.” He gave it up, and was 
followed by large numbers of his men, who 
remained true to their promises. 

I will not touch here on the vast array of 
medical evidence which may be called. I shall 
deal with that later on. Let me mention the 
names of some men, in our own profession, who 
have spoken, in no uncertain tones, upon this 
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matter. And, in the forefront, let me place the 
honoured name of Frederick Temple, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Strong as he was, and convinced 
as he was upon this matter, who could accuse 
him of extravagant words, or uncharitable acts 
in connection with his temperance work? Cer- 
tainly he was not a man to be carried away by 
his emotions. What was it, then, which touched 
him sodeeply? Why was it that he spent so large 
—as some who were least informed upon the facts 
thought, so disproportionately large —a portion 
of his valuable time in the advocacy of temper- 
ance reform? Why was it that, in his declining 
days, when rest was essential to his very life, 
he yet could never refuse the call to a temperance 
meeting? Those who have heard him tell the 
story will not readily forget it. I remember 
well, at Dover, hearing him give an account of 
his early experiences as Bishop of Exeter with 
reference to this. He was sitting in his study 
writing, when he was told that “a clergyman” 
desired urgently to see him. He was at once 
admitted, and, when the door was closed, he flung 
himself, in an agony of shame and grief, at the 
Bishop’s feet, and cried—“ I have come to you as 
my Father in God. Have pity on me and help 
me if you can. I am that most degraded creature, 
a drunken clergyman.” It was because so many 
of his people were thus weak and enslaved, that 
this strong man gave up his own liberty, and 
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stood beside them, and extended to them, not only 
his earnest sympathy, but also his ready help. 
Let me cite the testimony of but one more 
dignitary of the Church of England, lately called 
to his well-earned rest—Dean Farrar—who, 
amongst his many eloquent words upon this 
subject, said this: ‘I have seen widows who have 
become widows through drink, children father- 
less through drink, and homes desolated through 
drink, and suicides and murders, and deaths by 
delirium tremens, and the sacrifice of children, 
and brutal assaults of husbands on their wives 
and sons on their mothers, and pecuniary loss 
and individual ruin and spiritual wreck, and 
family destitution and social degradation, and 
places where human beings live made worse than 
the lairs of wild beasts—and all through drink.” 
I will quote here but one more witness from 
amongst the leading statesmen of to-day. The 
Right Honourable C. T. Ritchie, late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, speaking at Dundee, on Febru- 
ary 23, 1903, said: ‘‘ What I am certain of is this, 
that no town can be really prosperous or great if it 
is a drunken town. Crime as surely follows drink 
as night follows day. I have done something in my 
little way to deal with this terrific evil, and I am 
sure that all of us ought to do everything that 
lies in our power, both by precept and example, 
to impress upon people the awful results which 
follow on excessive drinking.” In introducing 
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the Licensing Bill of 1902, he gave the following 
striking experience which had been the result of 
his tenure of the office of Home Secretary: “ For 
my own part, I am amazed to see the large 
number of crimes of violence which have come 
before me during the time I have been at the 
Home Office, which have been caused by drunken- 
ness. I do not think I am going wide of the 
mark when I say that nine-tenths of the greatest 
of all the crimes have been in the main caused 
by drunkenness.” In estimating the value of 
that testimony, let us not forget that Mr. 
Ritchie had been Home Secretary when he 
spoke these words, and had seen the pages of 
England’s crime opened wide before him. When 
he speaks therefore of that “ terrific evil” he 
speaks as a man who knows. There is evidence 
enough, indeed, to satisfy us that there ws a 
great, an awful evil in our midst, which is 
working havoc amongst our people, who may 
rightly look to us, not only for sympathy 
and ‘instruction, but for guidance and for help. 
It cannot be too much to say that our care 
for such questions as this one of temperance 
is the measure of our own spiritual vitality, 
and of the sincerity of our discipleship to 
Christ. 

I lately had the advantage of hearing an 
Indian lady, Miss Malvery, give a touchingly 
eloquent temperance address, and in it she told 
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us the reasons which had induced her to dedi- 
cate her time and talents to this cause. Shortly 
after coming to England, she went to stay with 
a deaconess of her acquaintance who was living 
and working in the east end of London. ‘They 
had much to say to each other, and chatted 
together until midnight. As they were wish- 
ing each other “good-night” they heard a ring 
at the door-bell, and went down together to 
see what could be wanted at so late an hour. It 
was a bitter night and the snow lay thickly 
upon the ground, and, as the door was opened, 
an icy blast of wind seemed to cut them to 
the bone. Outside they found a poor woman, 
thinly and scantily clad, carrying a bundle in her 
arms. She was pale and emaciated, and seemed 
to be utterly exhausted. Addressing the dea- 
coness, she pleaded for shelter for the night, 
for the babe she carried and for herself, from the 
bitter blast. Her husband was mad drunk, she 
said, and had turned her and her infant, who was 
seriously ill, out into the cold. She dared not 
return as he threatened to murder them should 
she do so. At once she was admitted. The fire 
was rekindled, her dripping clothes removed, and 
some warm tea prepared. And then, stooping 
gently over her, the deaconess lifted from her 
arms the child which she carried. It had been 
carefully wrapped within the shawl, which was 
her only warm covering. Gently this was 
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removed, but, on seeing the infant, the kindly 
features of the deaconess assumed so troubled, 
and so sad a look, that the exhausted mother 
staggered across the room to see what was 
amiss. And it was just this—the little child was 
dead. In a dry-eyed agony of grief, she left it 
where it lay, with these piteously awful words— 
“And you say that there is a God of mercy who 
cares for and protects us. I will never believe in 
Him again, or try to keep right before Him!” 
In the extremity of her agony, she fled from the 
house, leaving the dead child behind her, and 
they never subsequently heard what became of 
her. With sundry other similar experiences of 
English “life” in the east end, this Indian lady 
was moved to undertake the temperance crusade, 
in which she is now engaged. I feel sure that 
could we make known hidden facts such as these, 
which are to be met with in our very midst 
day by day, few who profess and call themselves 
Christians would not be moved to help in some 
way to rectify so great an evil. It would be 
impossible that we, who are ministers of God to 
these people, should refrain from trying to do 
what she is doing and has done. 

We cannot—we dare not—be silent on so 
urgent a matter, or refrain from uttering our 
warnings; from persevering in our entreaties; 
from being alert to educate and teach the truths 
which will put people upon their guard; and 
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from thundering forth upon those who willingly 
and deliberately put a stumbling-block in the 
way of their weak brethren, as our Master did 
upon the guilty Pharisees, the woes which must 
fall upon the wilful enemies of God. 

We clergy occupy a position which gives us 
great advantages for dealing with this matter. 
We see and know our people, we speak to them 
in public and in private. They expect us to 
talk to them of their temptations and short- 
comings, not indeed in the tones of an autocrat, 
but with the frankness and the kindness of a 
friend—of a friend who concerns himself about 
them, because he is not only deeply interested in 
their welfare, but is prepared to sacrifice himself 
in the promotion of it. It is impossible, then, that 
we can refrain from speaking to them about this. 


CHAPTER II 
THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH 


THE question is constantly asked, “ What can 
we do for the people? what can we do to bring 
them greater intelligence, stronger moral force, 
and to put them on the road to a higher social 
welfare?” And this is a concern of true Chris- 
tianity. Our Lord said, “I have compassion on 
the multitude.” We recognise that we are not 
only right in deliberating and conferring on such 
matters, but that we are bound to do it. The 
social and temporal well-being of the people can- 
not but be of the utmost interest to those who are 
charged with the responsibility for their spiritual 
advancement. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that the Church, if she is to justify her 
claim to be a Divine institution, charged with 
a commission by God Himself, can only do 
so by the reality of her care and whole-hearted 
work for those who are the beneficiaries of the 
trust to which she has been appointed. She 
has to vindicate her claim by showing that every- 
thing which affects the well-being of the people is 
her first thought. She must prove that she is 
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to the consequences which may ensue on her 
disinterested action, that her glory is in winning 
her people to Christ, rather than in amas- 
sing wealthy endowments, or in building many 
great and noble buildings, or even in multi- 
plying services, in which her people can take 
no part because of the darkness of some great 
sin in which they still are lost. She must 
ever be ready to stand between the living and 
the dead, raising aloft the blessed emblem of 
salvation on which they may rest their dying 
eyes; foremost in defending the weak and the 
oppressed, being to them the interpreter of 
God; and keen to use the rich endowment of. 
heavenly grace with which her Master has 
equipped her for her work. It will be for her 
constantly to remind herself that it is useless to 
speak to men of the life to come when the 
surrounding circumstances of their present exist- 
ence make it impossible for them to feel those 
higher influences, or to hear the appeals to 
**Come up higher,” of which the world is full 
to those who have an ear to hear. The devil 
must be cast out before she can hope to bring 
those who are now fettered by him to the foot 
of the Cross of Christ, ready to render to Him 
a sane, a worthy, and a reasonable service. 

Can any one who knows the inner life of the 
great masses of the people of England deny that 
one of their greatest obstacles is intemperance ? 


my 
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that it is intemperance which largely blocks 
the way of the Kingdom of God for those for 
whom we are responsible to God? Our people 
are not godless: Godliness is waiting to be 
evolved in them. I believe from my heart that 
we should scarcely know the great masses of our 
people if we could change the social conditions 
under which they live; if we could revolutionise 
their habits; and if the curse of drink were 
removed from amongst them. Only those who 
are in ignorance of their lives could possibly 
deny this. What it would be to look forward 
to bank holidays and great festivals with no 
dread of the shame of intoxication marring them! 
What it would be to know that the Day of 
Rest was a real day of bodily and spiritual 
refreshment and recreation to those whose lot 
in life it is “to rise up early and so late take 
rest, and to eat the bread of carefulness!” What 
it would be to see husband and wife and children 
go forth together to their well-earned holiday, 
and come back sane and rational, happy though 
tired human beings, rather than _brutalised 
and degraded by drunkenness! What it would 
be to have our working-men returning to their 
task on Monday, not only none the worse, 
but infinitely the better, for their well-earned 
Sunday. A people capable of doing what the 
English people have done, with a history so 
splendid and so wonderful in many ways, can 
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never be beyond hope, never beyond the possi- 
bility of the grandest achievements and attain- 
ments; and we, their priests and moral leaders, 
have had the task committed to us by our Lord 
Himself of trying to effect this change. We 
dare not question the commission, nor turn faint- 
hearted at its magnitude. Pessimism has been 
called “‘the devil’s art”; Optimism in such a 
cause is but another name for Christian hope, 
and we must believe, ignorant and unworthy as 
we are, the power which Christ has given us is 
equal to the task. 

Something of what Father Mathew did in 
Cork, we may—if indeed we have the faith to 
try—do ourselves in the parishes in which we 
have been appointed to carry on the Church’s 
work. How many thousands blessed the name 
of that man because of the freedom from sin’s 
oppression which he brought to them and 
theirs ! 

Oh! for such a word to be said to us by some 
of our people, as was said to a priest once by 
a man whom he had reclaimed from the thral- 
dom of drink, on his deathbed, “I am blind,” 
he said, “‘and I cannot see you, but I pray that 
the light of heaven may be upon your soul, and 
I will pray on for you while I live.” That would 
be indeed a great and a high reward—a reward 
to win and to deserve which no amount of self- 
sacrifice and effort would be too great, 
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That it is an intensely difficult task, all who 
have touched it, even with the tip of their 
little finger, know full well. The passion for 
drink is so overwhelming, the craving so irre- 
sistible, the habit so enslaving, that those who 
work amongst the intemperate and concern them- 
selves about their reclamation must be prepared 
for the sternest and the severest struggle, must 
expect disappointment after disappointment, must 
take lapse after lapse on the part of those for 
whom they are praying and labouring as a 
matter of course and the natural thing to be 
expected, and must be ready, “until seventy 


~ times seven,” to forgive and to help again. 


For, though no sin is easy to give up and to 
conquer, in this sin of intemperance we have one 
of the hardest to overcome. It is not only that 
it creates a physical condition which is most 
difficult to change and master, but there is, I 
believe, no other habit, save perhaps that en- 
gendered by long years of indulgence in impurity, 
which so weakens and overthrows the whole moral 
nature. Confirmed inebriates cannot speak the 
truth, they unhesitatingly stoop to the grossest 
deception, and the records of the divorce court 
show how it inflames the lower passions. 

Were this all, the task of reclaiming drunkards 
would be difficult enough, but, when we add to 
their own strong craving and propensity, the 


terrible temptations which teem on every side of 
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them, and from which there seems no way of 
escape, then indeed the difficulty of the work is 
magnified stupendously. 

Think of the condition of those who have to 
live in the slums of our great towns, where at 
every corner of every street, of every lane, the gin- 
palace flames. Turn which way the people will, 
they cannot reach their homes without passing by 
it, and as the fetid, tainted air comes out to them 
through the swinging doors, it is enough, in many 
cases, to set on fire a desire which they had hoped 
to conquer, and which was, until then, lying 
dormant in them. In such places as these, and: 
to people circumstanced like this, it would be 
vain to go and speak of moderation. Those who 
would be pioneers in the work, leaders in the 
fight, must be prepared to go down to the level 
of the weak, that thus they may be the better 
able to save some; for those know best, who have 
worked in these places, that, for the dwellers in 
such localities, there is but one hope of salvation, 
namely, to close their lips absolutely against that 
which is their bane, their social ruin, and their 
shame, and which threatens to be their eternal 
destruction also. 

I lately came across the following extracts 
from provincial newspapers, typical, I believe, of 
what might be found in many more. “The 
Salvation Army has caused a wonderful change 
here. Hundreds of those street skulks, who did 
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g, and, for what they did, spent 
the wages in public-houses, are now found at the 
meetings singing praises to God, and praying for 
grace to help them in time of need.” And again 
this. “TI find no very serious drink cases reported 
in our city. The Salvation Army has got hold 
of a large number of the worst of our former 
drunkards.” For manifest reasons, I do not give 
the names of the towns about which these words 
were written, that thus I may be able the more 
freely to ask why it was left to the Salvation 
Army to do a work which the Church of England, 
with all her magnificent organisation, with her 
great prestige, with her divine authority and 
power, with her parish churches and cathedrals, 
with her numerous clergy and wealthy laity, had 
not only failed to do, but had not even seriously 
attempted ? 

Thank God the work was done; but how 
great is the shame and the reproach to us, that 
we had thus neglected what we believe our 
Master has given us to do. 

I recently heard a bishop of the Church, at 
home for a brief space from his far-off diocese, 
say that he was struck by what seemed to him 
the torpor which had fallen upon the Church of 
England here at home at the present time. We 
can hardly read Charles Booth’s book, Life 
and Labour of the People in London, and not 
acknowledge that, in its unprejudiced pages, we 
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find facts and records which seem to indicate 
that this is true. Does our treatment of the 
social condition of our people give evidence that 
the fire of enthusiasm has died down within 
us? that our service is cold and ceremonial? 
that our witness for our Master is feeble and 
uncertain ? that the worldliness, which is so char- 
acteristic of our time, has laid its paralysing 
touch upon us, and made us indifferent to the 
weightier matters of the law, whilst scrupulously 
observant of its ceremonies and externals? Let 
us all ask ourselves such questions honestly, face 
them squarely, and answer them without pre- 
judice. As for our temperance work it is surely 
to our discredit that, until comparatively lately, 
we have not been in the van of this great move- 
ment. ‘There have been leaders, here and there, 
among the clergy who have done noble work; 
proportionately more rarely still, devoted laymen, 
who have laboured under a sense of imperative 
duty to make things better, but of the great 
body of the members of our Church, it must be 
said that, even now, they show an apathy and an 
indifference towards temperance work which is as 
strange as it is sad. 

From the Temperance Record I take these 
words, which seem to me to be words of simple 
truth and soberness: “ Whatever position we 
feel called upon to take in reference to our own 
social habits, whether we are abstainers or not, 
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it is utterly impossible for any one who loves his 
country, or cares for the Gospel of Christ, who 
can read either the sorrowful statistics of the 
drink traffic, or see the lives that are wasted and 
made wretched by it, to do so without a sense 
of dread, dread that all this means eventually, © 
and possibly very soon, a calamity of disastrous 
magnitude to the whole land. There is ruin and 
loss of life everywhere. 'That, surely, is argument 
enough.” 

And I fear there is another matter in connec- 
tion with intemperance with regard to which we 
have been greatly wanting. We have not been 
sufficiently forward in “preventive work.” We 
have not been as active as we might, and ought 
to have been, in educating our people as to the 
danger of alcohol; we have been chary of our 
words of warning. 

The following is a translation of the chief 
points in a remarkable placard posted on the 
walls of Paris a few months ago by the Prefect 
of the Seine, and the Director of Public 
Charity :— 

“ Alcoholism is chronic poisoning, due to the 
habit of drinking spirits, even though such in- 
dulgence does not lead to unruly drunkenness or 
even tipsiness. It is a mistake to say that alcohol 
is of service to men engaged in work that puts a 
strain upon muscles, or that it gives heart to the 
workman and enables him to withstand fatigue. 
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The artificial excitement it gives rise to is soon 
followed by nervous depression and weakness. 
The truth is, that alcohol is of no use to any 
one, and is injurious to every one who drinks it. 
The habit of drinking spirits quickly leads to 
alcoholism, or the alcoholic state. ‘The habit of 
toping wrecks the home, destroys family life, the 
health, the sense of duty, brings on a splenetic 
disgust for work, and poverty, and crime. Its 
least evil is to lead the alcoholised workman to 
the hospital, for alcohol is the parent of many 
diseases in their worst form,” &c., &c. 

No less than 25,000 copies of this bill were 
posted in and around Paris. Whether we agree 
with it or not, at least it shows an earnest desire 
to protect the people from a dangerous and 
vicious habit, such as we may all admire and 
strive to imitate. 

In the “ Report on Physical Deterioration ” it 
is stated that “the French Government have 
adopted the plan of circulating throughout the 
schools, barracks, and post-offices, &c., of the 
country, a document setting forth in a few well- 
written and cogent sentences the evils of indul- 
gence in alcoholic stimulants. In this country, 
no doubt, much has been accomplished in this 
direction by the efforts of the various temper- 
ance and total abstinence societies, whose organi- 
sation is more widespread and longer established 
than in France; but it is nevertheless worthy of 
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consideration whether the efforts of such societies 
might not usefully be supplemented by State 
action in furtherance of the dissemination of 
temperance literature.” 

The C.E.T.S. claims that those who have 
experienced the awful temptation of intoxi- 
cating drink are right, nay are bound, to put 
it absolutely aside, as a cause of personal 
stumbling. It claims that those who never felt 
_ its power, but who know the deceiving and 
destroying nature of strong drink, are justified 
in seeking their own safety by abstinence from 
its use. 

It claims that, because intemperance is the 
common sin of the age, the Church is bound to 
train the little ones of her fold to avoid those 
‘dangerous alcoholic drinks, which so often bring 
about the ruin of the bodies and souls of men. 

It claims that the spirit of Christianity de- 
mands that, by our example, we should try to 
help and strengthen those who are in the throes 
of a struggle, and beset by dire temptation, from 
which we, happily, and without merit of our own, 
have been protected and held free. 

Every man has liberty to decide for himself 
the line of influence and work he should adopt. 
Nothing of God’s creation may be called 
“common or unclean,” but equally clear it is 
that we must never allow our own liberty to be- 
come a stumbling-block to those who are weak. 
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“The Bible permits the use of wine? Yes. 
Approves it? Yes. Our Saviour made wine? 
Yes. He drank wine? Yes. It is lawful to 
drink wine? Yes. What more do you want? 
The Bible permits, sanctions, and approves it, 
the Saviour made it, and it is lawful to use it. 
I give you all that; but I want to say, in defin- 
ing my position, that every man who brings the 
Bible to sustain him in the use of drink must 
accept the Bible as a rule of faith and practice.” 
** With my views of Christianity and its claims 
upon me, by my allegiance to God, by my faith 
in Christ, by the vows I took upon myself in His 
presence and before His people, I am bound to 
give up a lawful gratification, if, by giving up 
that which is lawful to me, I can stand between 
a weak brother, and by my example save him 
from falling into sin.” 

These are the words of John B. Gough. There 
seems to be a great deal of the spirit of Christ 
in them. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MEDICAL ASPECT 


I wave not yet touched upon the medical aspect 
of the question. It is of such great importance, 
and there is so much to be said upon it, that it 
requires a chapter to itself. For it is not only 
drunkenness which is wounding and killing our 
people. The further we investigate the more 
we shall be persuaded that our drinking habits 
and customs are inflicting enormous hurt upon 
large numbers who are never intoxicated, but 
whose health is being undermined and injured, 
whose tempers and dispositions are being soured, 
and whose moral nature is consequently being 
lowered thereby. 

A great deal turns upon the views we hold as 
to the effect of alcohol. As a nation we have 
been so convinced that vigorous, healthy life is 
impossible without strong drink, that it is small 
wonder that the habit of taking it in far too 
large quantities has been the consequence. If 
the inference were correct that for most people, 
in our cold, bleak, changeable climate, alcoholic 
stimulants were necessaries of life, then indeed the 


task before temperance reformers would be greatly 
 % 
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increased in difficulty. If it were true, we should 
have very seriously to consider how far—even to 
the drunkard—we were justified in recommend- 
ing total abstinence when such a radical change 
of life necessarily involved the loss of health and 
strength. It becomes, then, a matter of the first 
importance that we should know what medical 
science says upon the question, and hear what 
evidence medical witnesses give. 

We are all well aware that over the great mass 
of the rank and file of the medical profession a 
remarkable change has come with reference to 
this matter. In the great majority of cases the 
utmost care is taken in the use and recommen- 
dation of stimulants, and in our hospitals the 
general use is being diminished. But, so far 
as the leaders in the medical world are concerned, 
they have for many years spoken as emphatically 
as they speak to-day of the danger of alcohol, 
and also of the mistake under which so many 
labour in thinking that it is an essential of 
healthy life, or even a useful article of food. I 
have before me three remarkable medical mani- 
festoes put forth upon this subject. The first 
was drawn. up in 1839 by Mr. Julius Jeffreys, 
and received the signatures of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Dr. W. F. Chambers, Sir James Clarke, 
and sixty other leading doctors of that day. 
This is what it says: “ An opinion, handed down 
from rude and ignorant times, and imbibed by 
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Englishmen from their youth, has become very 
general—that the habitual use of some portion 
of alcoholic drink, as of wine, beer, or spirits, is 
beneficial to health, and even necessary for those 
subjected to habitual labour. Anatomy, phy- 
siology, and the experience of all ages and 
countries, when properly examined, must satisfy 
every mind well informed in medical science that 
the above opinion is altogether erroneous. Man, 
in ordinary health, like other animals, requires 
not any such stimulants, and cannot be benefited 
by the habitual employment of any quantity of 
them, large or small, nor will their use during 
work-time increase the aggregate amount of his 
labours. In whatever quantities they are em- 
ployed they will rather tend to diminish it.” 

In 1847 a second medical declaration was pub- 
lished. It had been drawn up, at the instance of 
Mr. John Dunlop, by Sir John Forbes, and was 
signed by two thousand medical men, amongst 
whom were Sir Benjamin Brodie, Sir H. Holland, 
_ Dr. Pereira, Sir James Clarke, Dr. Billing, and 
most of the leading medical men of that time. 

It ran as follows: “ We, the undersigned, are 
of opinion— 

“1. That avery large portion of human misery, 
including poverty, disease, and crime, is induced 
by the use of alcoholic and fermented liquors and 
beverages. 

“2. That the most perfect health is compatible 
with total abstinence: from all such intoxicating 
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beverages, whether in the form of ardent spirits 
or as wine, beer, ale, porter, cider, &c. 

“3. That persons accustomed to such drinks 
may, with perfect safety, discontinue them en- 
tirely, either at once or gradually after a short 
time. 

“4, That total and universal abstinence from 
alcoholic liquors and beverages of all sorts, 
would greatly contribute to the wealth, the pros- 
perity, the morality, and the happiness of the 
human race.” 

The third declaration was issued in 1871, and 
was signed, on behalf of a large number of 
medical men, by Dr. Burrows and Dr. Bush, who 
were respectively the Presidents of the Royal 
College of Physicians and the Royal College of 
Surgeons. This is what they said: 

“As it is believed that the inconsiderate. 
prescription of large quantities of alcoholic 
liquors by medical men for their patients has 
given rise in many instances to the formation 
of intemperate habits, the undersigned, while 
unable to abandon the use of alcohol in the 
treatment of certain cases of disease, are yet 
of opinion that no medical practitioner should 
prescribe it without a sense of grave responsi- 
bility. They believe that alcohol, in whatever 
form, should be prescribed with as much care 
as any other powerful drug, and that the direc- 
tions for its use should be so framed as not to 
be interpreted as a sanction for excess. They 
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are also of opinion that many people greatly 
exaggerate the value of alcohol as an article of 
diet ; and, since no class of men see so much of its 
effects and possess such power to restrict its use as 
members of their own profession, they hold that 
every medical practitioner is bound to exercise 
his utmost influence to inculcate habits of great 
moderation in the use of alcoholic beverages.” 

I have given these three declarations thus fully 
because of their extreme importance. I could 
quote individual pronouncements of well-nigh all 
our leading medical men of to-day which are 
equally clear and emphatic. As this book is 
passing through the press a petition to the 
education authorities of the kingdom is being 
circulated for signature among all the medical 
practitioners of the country asking that instruc- 
tion as to the nature and effect of alcohol may 
be made compulsory in primary schools. Already 
the number of names appended amounts to 
15,000! The committee of distribution includes 
the names of the leading physicians of the United 
Kingdom—Sir W. Broadbent, Sir Samuel Wilks, 
Sir Thomas Barlow, as well as the presidents of 
the various medical associations being prominent 
among them. ‘The reason the signatories give 
for their action is that ‘‘ much of the degeneracy, 
disease, and accidents with which medical men 
are called upon to deal is directly or indirectly due 
to the use of alcohol, and a widespread ignorance 
prevails concerning not only the nature and 
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properties of this substance, but also its effects on 
the body and the mind.” Space will not allow 
me to give more than a few additional and com- 
paratively brief quotations. Let it be remembered 
that, both here and in the case of our divines, phil- 
anthropists, judges, and statesmen, only a tiny 
portion of the great mass of evidence can be cited. 
There is no case more overwhelmingly supported 
than that which has been again and again made 
out against our drinking customs. 

To those who would know what immense ad- 
vances have been made in this branch of medical 
science, and in the medical profession generally 
in recent years, I would suggest the perusal of Sir 
Benjamin Ward Richardson’s Vita Medica. He 
tells us how, through much personal prejudice, 
he was forced by circumstances to investigate the © 
nature of alcohol, and its value as a food and a 
medicine; how difficult it was to persuade his 
fellows that its usefulness and benefits were 
greatly exaggerated, and what antagonism he 
had to meet in his endeavours to proclaim the 
truth. He tells us how he laid the results of his 
careful study before a meeting of the British 
Association which was held in Birmingham, Sir 
Henry Acland being in the chair. “It was,” 
he says, “‘ unquestionably the opinion that I had 
made a mistake in my observations, and my report 
was handed back for correction. It was held 
to be absurd that alcohol, taken into a living 
body, chilled it, banked out the animal fire, and 
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reduced the products of animal combustion; but 
the recurrence to the inquiry only confirmed the 
fact the more, until it was not only admitted, but 
was held to be an accepted fact.” 

In 1873 the London Temperance Hospital was 
founded for the treatment of medical and surgi- 
cal cases, without the use of alcohol as ordinarily 
prescribed. It was, at the same time, provided 
that the medical staff should be at liberty to 
administer alcohol when they deemed it to be 
needful. ‘This was a new departure, and it indi- 
cated the strength of the conviction of those 
who started it. Mark the results during the 
thirty years of its existence. Sixty-eight cases 
alone have been treated with alcohol out of a 
total of 22,056, and the institution claims to have 
achieved results which can compare well with 
those of the other great hospitals of the land. 
Sir B. W. Richardson, who was for some years 
senior member of the staff, gave this as his ex- 
perience: “In my department I have rigorously 
insisted that severity of the case shall be the first 
reason for admission; and that the experience 
may be as fair as possible, I have forbidden not 
only the administration of alcohol, but of any 
substitute for it, and in no other establishment 
in the world are the curative results better.” It 
is difficult to exaggerate the importance of such 
evidence. 

Is it not most significant that there should be 
a British Medical Temperance Association, and 
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that in May 1902 it numbered 520 members 
and 436 student associates? ‘These are banded 
together for the promotion of temperate habits 
and knowledge, and for the protection of the 
public, of their patients, and of themselves, “from 
an insidious and widespread peril.” After con- 
sultation with the American medical temperance 
association, it published an international mani- 
festo, which brings the series up to date, to the 
following effect :— 

“ Experiments have demonstrated that even a 
small quantity of alcoholic liquor, either imme- 
diately or after a short time, prevents perfect 
mental action, and interferes with the functions 
of the cells and tissues of the body, impairing 
self-control by producing progressive paralysis 
of the judgment and of the will, and having 
other markedly injurious effects. Hence alcohol 
must be regarded as a poison, and ought not 
to be classed among foods. 

“2. Observation establishes the fact that a 
moderate use of alcoholic liquors, continued over 
a number of years, produces a gradual deteriora- 
tion of the tissues of the body, and hastens the 
changes which old age brings, thus increasing the 
average liability to disease (especially to infec- 
tious disease), and shortening the duration of life.” 

The whole manifesto, of which the above is 
only a portion, is so strong a declaration that, 
were the authority from which it emanated not 
given, it might be deemed to have come from 
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the most extreme and the most unreasonable of 
the many total abstinence organisations which 
are to be found throughout the land. 


In writing this hand-book on intemperance, 
my chief difficulty has been the selection of 
evidence, not only because it is so vast, but 
because it is so uncompromisingly strong. The 
prejudices and the training of years are not 
thrown aside readily; the convictions which we 
have inherited become almost a part of ourselves, 
and when they are roughly or severely attacked, 
we are apt to decline to examine whether the 
grounds of attack are sound, and whether the 
facts advanced are correct. And yet it is of great 
importance that the clergy should not only satisfy 
themselves upon such points, and be ready and 
anxious to go to the very root of the matter, 
to find whether these statements, made by men 
of knowledge and men of responsible positions, 
are justified and true; but also that they should 
patiently and wisely press upon their people, for 
their protection, the results at which they them- 
selves have been constrained to arrive. In such 
a matter we must move in line with our medical 
brethren, and accept them as invaluable allies, 

It has been truly said that the working man’s 
capital is health, not wealth. It does not consist 
in landed property, but in sinews and muscles; 
and, if he persists in the use of intoxicating 
liquors, except in the most limited quantities, 
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they will strike at the very root of his capital—a 
sound physical constitution. But may we not 
take a wider view than this, and embrace 
within the scope of our consideration, every rank 
of society, all sorts and conditions of men. For 
to whom is health not precious? to whom is it 
not the first and best and highest of physical gifts ? 
And as we would aim, for our people, at their 
having healthy minds in healthy bodies, as essen- 
tial to their general well-being, we cannot, in our 
study of the question of intemperance, leave out 
of our consideration the medical aspect of it. 

It would be difficult to estimate the number of 
people—women especially—who have fallen into 
habits of intemperance from having been trained 
up in the belief that in the brandy bottle is to 
be found a panacea for every physical ill; who 
have the rooted conviction that, whether the 
illness be sunstroke or frost-bite, whether apo- 
plexy or coma, epilepsy or fainting—in a word, 
whatever the malady or attack may be—brandy 
is essential to recovery, and is at once to be 
administered in unlimited doses. Unhappily, it 
has the property of creating an appetite for itself, 
in some people more readily than in others, and 
the feeling of lassitude, sinking, and depression, 
for the removal of which this stimulant, ever at 
hand, is so freely taken, recurs again and again 

at intervals of ever shorter duration, until at last 
' the terrible discovery is made that the patient has 
become a confirmed dipsomaniac. It was told of 
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Abernethy, that a titled lady of great distinction, 
being in ill health, once consulted him. After 
making a diagnosis of her case, in his usual blunt 
and uncompromising manner he blurted out, “You 
drink too much!” “Sir!” exclaimed the angry 
lady, “ what do youmean? I come home tired, ex- 
hausted, worn out. What canIdo?” “Do!”he 
answered, “go and lie down like any other beast.” 

It may not have been a particularly polite 
way of dealing with her case, but the prescrip- 
tion contained the wisest and safest advice. Rest 
is the best remedy for the reaction which so 
many people feel after the rush and excitement 
of modern life. ‘To resort to stimulants is to 
court the gravest danger. 

And we must remember that it is not only 
the bodily health of our people which suffers 
from this habit, but that the whole balance of 
their mind and judgment is liable to be overset. 
The Commissioners of Lunacy estimate the direct 
insanity caused by intemperance at 13 per cent., 
but leave the indirect amount uncalculated, 
though it must be certainly considerable. Cer- 
tainly this is a most moderate estimate. I have 
never heard it placed lower; I have often heard 
it put far higher by those in a good position to 
judge. But even at that figure we have what 
is sad to reflect upon. The unhappy beings who 
have lost their reason from excessive indulgence 
in a degrading habit are only a part of a vast 
number of victims, whose minds are not suffi- 
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ciently over-balanced to necessitate their incar- 
ceration in an asylum, but whose intellects are 
warped, whose judgment is distorted, and whose 
mental faculties are darkened, weakened, and 
debased by the persistent use of a poisonous 
drug, against the dangers of which they had 
been insufficiently warned and protected. 

How much the wretchedness of the position is 
intensified by the recollection of the vast sums 
of money wasted in the purchase of that which 
produces such terrible results! Dr. Fielding 
Bradford said: “ When we examine the reports 
of asylums in the midst of large manufacturing 
towns or mining districts, the numbers increase ; 
for wages are higher and drunkenness is more 
prevalent, and it has been observed that the 
admissions from this cause are more frequent 
when trade is good and wages high.” 

So that, from lack of knowledge and of care, 
growth of material prosperity becomes a curse 
and not a blessing. The larger the wages earned, 
the greater and the swifter the calamity which 
ensues. We cannot rest under such an awful 
thought; that we should thus be returning to 
God, for all the material advantages He has 
showered upon us, a long catalogue of blackened, 
darkened, ruined lives, lost to Him who died for 
their salvation.? 


1 The last annual report of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
just issued, is not pleasant reading. It contains more than a 
record of numerical increase ; it shows that lunacy is increas- 
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Before leaving the medical aspect of the ques- 
tion, there is one more point which must be 
dwelt upon. We have it enforced in words 
written by Dr. Erasmus Darwin nearly a century 
ago, words which, I believe, are accepted still as 
true. “It is remarkable that all diseases from 
drinking are liable to pass from father to son, 
even to the third generation, gradually increas- 
ing, if the course be continued, till the family is 
extinguished.” Dr. Richardson estimates that 
it takes three generations to lose the taint of 
alcohol; and Dr. Carpenter that “those who 
have had the misfortune to be the offspring of 
parents under the influence of alcohol, can only 
be kept from the drunkard’s fate by a lifelong 
abstinence from all intoxicating liquors.” 

I feel confident that many of my readers 
would be able to cite cases which have come under 
their own immediate notice exemplifying these 
opinions. I may give one out of many which I 


ing proportionately more rapidly than the population. Ten 
years ago the proportion of insane to sane was as one to 327: 
now it is as one to 283; and it is not avery difficult arith- 
metical calculation to ascertain at what future date the entire 
population will be tinged with lunacy if this ratio is main- 
tained. An interesting fact is shown by the figures of this 
report. It has been asserted that the increase of lunacy, 
especially among women, is due to the effect of mental strain, 
the over-work of modern life. If this were so, the greatest 
number of brain failures would necessarily be among profes- 
sional women and educated workers; but the facts are quite 
opposite. The great increase is among the pauper classes, in 
which insanity is linked with alcoholism—in itself rather a 
result than a cause—and with the physical degeneration 
shown by the high death-rate of the insane, 
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have known myself. A highly successful and 
respected professional man married a lady, who 
soon gave way to the drinking habit, which con- 
tinued until her death. Nothing could keep her 
from it, and she died before the days when 
Inebriate Homes had been established. They 
had four children—two sons, and two daughters. 
The elder son married, soon became a confirmed 
drunkard, induced or drove his wife into similar 
ways; and both died, when scarcely more than 
thirty years of age, having, happily, had no chil- 
dren. The second son never married, and died 
from a malady, induced by excessive drinking, 
when he was about twenty-nine years old. ‘The 
elder daughter married well, but was soon a 
byword in the town in which she lived, being 
frequently brought home dead drunk quite early 
in the day. She died childless when little over 
thirty. The younger sister also married, and, 
though not so openly depraved as the elder 
sister, was notorious for her insobriety, and died 
quite young. This is a piteous, but by no 
means uncommon illustration of the fact that 
the taste for alcohol is thus transmitted; that 
the taint in the blood is handed down from 
parent to child, and that the consequences of the 
drunkard’s sin, so far from ending with himself, 
cling to his descendants, until the last is destroyed, 
unless, indeed, they be induced and helped to 
adopt their one means of safety and refuge— 
total abstinence. 
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In the “ Report on Physical Deterioration” the 
following passage from the evidence of Dr. Jones 
is quoted: “In regard to the effects of alcohol 
upon the descendants, anything which devitalizes 
the parent unfavourably affects the offspring, and 
clinical experience supports this in the lowered 
height, weight, and impaired general physique 
of the issue of intemperate parents. It also 
records the fact that no less than 42 per cent. 
of all periodic inebriates relate a history of either 
drink, insanity, or epilepsy in their ancestors.” 

The report goes on to say: “In further illus- 
tration of this point it is stated, as the result of 
observation of the offspring of female chronic 
drunkards in Liverpool prison—(1) That the 
death-rate among the infants of inebriate mothers 
was nearly two and a half times that among the 
infants of sober mothers of the same stock; (2) 
that in the alcoholic family there was a decrease 
of vitality in successive children—e.g., in one 
family the earlier born children were healthy, 
the fourth was of defective intelligence, the fifth 
an epileptic idiot, the sixth still-born, nature at 
last finding its own remedy; (8) that taking 
women of the same class, with 125 children of 21 
drunken mothers, 69 died under two years = 55 
per cent., while of 138 children of 28 sober mothers, 
33 died under two years = 23°9 per cent.” 


CHAPTER IV 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Tue subject with which I closed the last chapter, 
leads me to that which I propose should occupy 
our consideration in this one, namely, the effect 
upon the children of our drinking habits, and the 
condition of our women in relation to them. 

I believe I am right in saying that the tendency 
to intemperance is very much stronger when 
transmitted from the mother than it is when 
inherited from the father; besides which, the 
supreme importance of securing sobriety in 
women becomes more manifest when we remember 
that it is, necessarily, to the mother that the 
care of the children when they are quite young 
must be committed. Just during the years when 
their characters have to be formed, and the 
impress—which is to last for all time—will be 
made, the mother’s influence, example, and teaching 
are all-important. She dominates the home, and 
directs, for weal or woe, her children’s lives. If 
she be dissolute, drunken, and depraved, the 
present lot of her children must be a sad one, 
and their future outlook dark with sorrow and 


with sin. We are assured that “ Mothers make 
40 
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the nation,” and we believe it. The condition, 
then, of those who are the mothers of England 
is a matter of national importance. What is 
their condition? Let the following extracts 
from the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the operation of the Licensing Laws give an 
answer. 

“It is a very significant fact that the returns 
of the Registrar-General for England and Wales 
show that, during the last thirty years, the death- 
rate from intemperance has increased more than 
100 per cent., and that, worst of all, amongst 
women, since 1875, the first year for which the 
statistics for the two sexes were given separately, 
it has increased 150 per cent.” The italics are 
mine, for I am anxious that we should not over- 
look the terrible import of these words. We can 
all understand the reluctance that medical men 
must feel in certifying that a death has been 
directly caused by intemperance, and that to 
spare the feelings of surviving friends they would 
prefer, if they could honestly do so, to ascribe 
the death to the immediate rather than to the 
original cause. I think, therefore, we may fairly 
take it that the cases upon which the figures 
given in this extract are based, were simply 
those of the cases that were so bad as to make 
it impossible to ascribe the death to any other 
cause than intemperance. 

One other extract from the Minority Report 
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of that same Royal Commission I will add. 
“A darker feature remains to be _ noticed. 
Numerous witnesses testify to the growth of in- 
temperance among women. It isa lamentable fact 
that, when a woman becomes intemperate, she 
seems to have less power of self-control than a 
man, and a table which has been presented to us, 
showing for a period of ten years apprehensions 
for drunkenness in Liverpool from five times or 
more up to fifty times or more, brings out the fact 
that whereas, at the lower scale of five apprehen- 
sions or more, the males numbered 1:047 and the 
females 1:°673, for ten apprehensions and more 
the women are nearly three times as numerous as 
the men, for twenty apprehensions or more are 
six times more numerous, and that under the 
remaining heads, 30, 40, 50 and upwards, whilst 
the men are put down as 4, 1, and 0, the women 
figure as 70, 32, and 14, one woman reaching 
the total of 167!” 

All who have done work amongst the in- 
ebriate, and have endeavoured to reform them, 
will be able to testify that this is a common 
experience. I once heard a medical man say 
that, whilst it was difficult to reclaim a man 
who had once become a drunkard, it was impos- 
sible to reclaim a woman. I do not believe this 
to be the case, but it is the fact that, humanly 
speaking, it is immensely difficult to do so; it 
will be a tardy process, and will require the 
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greatest patience and all the help that can be 
given to effect a cure. And, even when the 
habit is shaken off, and the restored woman 
can mix again in the society to which she has 
been accustomed, she will only continue safe so 
long as she remains a total abstainer, for the 
craving will be but dormant, ready to burst out 
at the slightest provocation. 

The following case was brought under my own 
notice. Many years ago, a woman came forward 
to take the pledge of total abstinence at one of 
the earliest temperance meetings I held in a 
parish of which I was the incumbent. She 
showed but too plainly what her life had been; 
her face and dress and general appearance were 
those of an habitual drinker, who had fallen very 
low. Moved, however, by what she had heard, 
she resolved to start afresh. The fight was a 
hard and terrible one. She lived in a neigh- 
bourhood where it was deemed, not only no dis- 
grace, but the common and normal thing for 
the women to drink heavily; a neighbourhood 
in which the public-houses, mostly of the lowest 
order, were thronged with women, even in the 
afternoon ; but, by the grace of God, she kept 
her resolution, and maintained her pledge, and, 
little by little, recovered her moral strength and 
power of resistance. The home speedily im- 
proved, and she became a good wife, a kind and 
helpful neighbour, and a regular communicant. 
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For seventeen years that happy state of things 
continued, when she met with an accident, necessi- 
tating the attendance of a medical man. Unaware 
of her past history, he ordered her some alcoholic 
stimulant, which, after a certain amount of pro- 
test, she took, with the result that the old craving 
returned, and the former habits were, in a mea- 
sure at least, reverted to. Happily, she was 
again rescued, and induced to resume the practice 
of total abstinence. By it she again recovered 
the lost ground, and won her way back to self- 
respect and decency of life. But the peril 
had been great and the escape little short of 
miraculous. / 

Now, let us try to picture to ourselves the 
condition of the children in such neighbour- 
hoods as that in which this poor woman lived, 
in the slums of our great towns and seaports, 
where the whole surroundings are squalid and 
debasing; where poverty and crime and blas- 
phemy and open immorality abound ; where the 
gin-palace is the only place which thrives, and 
where the only idea of pleasure is associated with 
drink. 

Dr. Ogilvy, in his evidence before the Labour 
Commission, said: “ About 2000 infants are 
suffocated by being over-laid in bed every year, 
and of these three times more die on Saturday 
nights when mothers are drunken and unfit to 
look after their helpless little ones.” The Rev. 
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Canon Horsley, formerly chaplain of Clerkenwell 
Gaol, tells us that: “ Of 136 children of drunken 
parents, 114 died before their parents.” 

In Liverpool, out of 1573 cases of cruelty to 
children, 765 were ascribed to drunken parents. 

A surgeon to a children’s dispensary, writing 
to the Manchester Guardian, of December 30, 1890, 
said: “I had not been a month at the work of 
healing before I was convinced that all the medical 
treatment of which I had any knowledge was 
entirely useless, owing to the want of milk and 
proper clothing, which the little patients could 
not obtain in consequence of the drinking habits 
of their parents.” 

The chaplain of one of our large gaols said 
that he had known three generations of drinking 
women in the cells at the same time—a grand- 
mother, a mother, and a daughter, and the last 
had a baby at her breast. 

Some years ago an inquiry was made into the 
cause of epilepsy in children, and it was found 
that of 83 children thus afflicted, 60 had drunken 
parents. These parents had had 300 chil- 
dren, and out of that number 132 had died as 
children. 169 were living, but of these, only 64 
were entered as “healthy” when the return was 
sent in. 

Dr. Barnardo estimates that 85 per cent. of 
those who come into his hands are there directly 
or indirectly through drink, 
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I have lately received a letter from the honor- 
ary secretary of the Cardiff branch of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
in it he says: “ My conclusion as to the effects 
of intemperance among child life in Cardiff is 
founded on my experience as secretary of the 
local branch of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children for upwards of 
twelve years. Up to March 1902 we dealt with 
3145 cases, affecting the welfare of 12,580 children. 
Of these cases, it is a low estimate to say that 
two-thirds (about 2097) were directly due to 
drink ; 8386 children suffered, more or less acutely, 
thereby. It is far and away the most potent 
cause of the necessity of the Society’s work, and I 
regret to say that the figures show little or no 
improvement. This I attribute largely to the 
undoubted increase of intemperance amongst 
women. ‘The same proportion can be applied 
to the figures of any branch of the Society, and 
of the returns of the Society as a whole.” 

Let me recommend a pamphlet entitled “The 
Children and the Drink” (price 1s. and published 
by N. Brinley Johnson), compiled by a committee 
of well-known philanthropists, with Lady Henry 
Somerset at their head. The late Archbishop 
of Canterbury wrote a preface to it which 
contains these words: “The danger of allowing 
children to grow up demoralised from early years, 
utterly unfit to withstand the temptations of life, 
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utterly uneducated, is not lightly to be dis- 
regarded by those who love their country and 
care for its future welfare. This pamphlet puts 
the matter clearly before all readers, without ex- 
aggeration of statement or vehemence of denun- 
ciation.” It is sad and miserable reading. It 
asserts the difficulty, which I myself find in every 
branch of the subject that I am dealing with, of 
making a selection of illustrative cases, because 
of the multiplicity ready to hand. The typical 
instances given are gleaned from the reports of 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, for the reason that these have all 
stood the ordeal of sifting and cross-examination 
in a court of law. 

The same evidence comes to me from the 
Waifs and Strays Society. It bears unvarying 
testimony as to the mischief brought to child 
life by the intemperance of our people. 

A police-court missionary in the Midlands 
writes: “My experience has led me to the con- 
clusion that the vast number of youthful offenders 
who pass through the courts are the children of 
drunken parents, who take absolutely little or no 
interest in the well-being of their children.” 

The Manchester School Board states that “Out 
of 500 children sent to the industrial schools, 223, 
or 44 per cent. of them, had drunken parents.” 

Besides the 30,000 in reformatories and 
industrial schools, the State is responsible for 
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about 50,000 children in the various workhouses 
throughout the kingdom, and about 6000 who 
are boarded out. A number of Guardians of the 
poor, who have carefully studied the matter, give 
it as their opinion that from 75 per cent. to 90 
per cent. are the children of drunken parents. 

Mere figures mean little enough, I fear, to most 
of us, and it needs an effort of sympathy and 
imagination to see behind the rows of cyphers 
the wronged faces of the children. 

Here is a statement, furnished by the super- 
intendent of a workhouse, as to the causes that 
brought the children under his care :— 


Father drunk . . 83 | Fatheragambler . 38 
Mother drunk . . 48] Parentsidle. . . 4 
Parents drunkards. 14 | Characters not 
Parents in gaol. . 15 known» <j) 7. .0%. p66 
Parents sick 4.0... .9 eee 
Parents of doubtful Total number of 
character . . . 17 children . . . 156 
Mother immoral . 12 i 





Eliminating from this return the number of 
children the character of whose parents was not 
known, 140 out of 200 had drunken parents. 

Even at the risk of wearying with these painful 
statistics, I must add this :— 

In London, on Sunday, September 19th, 1897, 
during the two hours from 1 to 3 p.m. two 
public-houses, opposite to each other and 
belonging to one firm, were watched, and there 
were seen to enter :— 
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1511 men. 
188 women, carrying 34 babies. 
158 girls, under 13, with jugs or bottles. 
125 boys, ” ” ” ” 
132 girls, A without ,, Ss 
98 boys, ” ” 
2246, of whom 547 were infants and children 
under 13. 


39 ” 


Another pamphlet I would recommend to those 
desirous of looking more closely into the matter 
is entitled “ Alcohol and Childhood.” It is the 
report of two conferences promoted by the Church 
of England Temperance Society. 

In it will be found the statement that some- 
thing like a fourth of all the children born in 
these countries die within the first year, and that, 
of those who outlive this period, another fifth die 
before the completion of their tenth year. Then 
these words are added: “It is impossible to 
conceive it may not be traced to some mismanage- 
ment, since it is utterly inconsistent with the 
uniform goodness of the Creator to suppose that 
so many children are brought into the world 
only that they may die at so early a period of 
their existence.” There are also set forth a 
number of cases such as the following, given 
upon the authority of Dr. More Madden, of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Dublin :— 

D 
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“J. L., aged 8, was admitted on January 8th, 
suffering from delirium tremens. His mother 
was an habitual inebriate.” After enumerating 
several of even more tender age, he says: “ At 
the present time, there is a case under the 
care of my colleague, Dr. Nixon, in the Mater 
Misericordiz Hospital, of a girl, aged 16 years, 
an habitual drunkard, the child of drunken 
parents, whose two sisters and little brother, all 
under 10 years of age, evinced the same tendency.” 

Dr. Currie of Merrion Square, Dublin, writing to 
Dr. More Madden, says: ‘Iam sorry to say that I, 
like yourself, can quote cases of well-marked dip- 
somania in children, even under ten years of age.” 

Major-General Sir F. Maurice, in the January 
number of the Contemporary Review, speaks of 
“a pathetic instance in hospital, I believe a re- 
presentative one, a young three years’ old child, 
having been given a penny to amuse it, held out 
its hand with the penny to every visitor begging 
him or her to buy for him a ‘ha’porth of gin!” 

And again he says: ‘‘ Any one who has watched 
many of the beanfeasts and other expeditions 
from the towns for a holiday into the country 
must have seen, as I have done, the liquor which 
is brought out from public-house after public- 
house, at which the char-a-banc stops, served 
round to quite young girls and children, creating 
a purely artificial taste, and undoubtedly injur- 
ing growth and digestion.” 
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In the “ Report on Physica] Deterioration ” it 
is stated that “in a direction pregnant with evil, 
there is an admitted increase of intemperance. 
The tendency of our evidence was to show that 
drinking habits among the women of the work- 
ing classes are certainly growing, with conse- 
quences extremely prejudicial to the care of the 
offspring, not to speak of the possibility of chil- 
dren being born permanently disabled.” 

“* As to whether drunkenness is on the increase 
it is not perhaps easy to speak. Dr. Eichholz, 
in his investigation into the condition of the 
children in a poor school in Lambeth, was in- 
formed that there were not more than twelve 
parents out of two hundred who did not ‘ fortify 
themselves by the irregular use of alcoholic 
stimulants’” (“Report on Physical Deteriora- 
tion”). What homes these poor children must 
have! What a heritage of misery must be theirs. 

I have given more than sufficient evidence to 
prove that, as a direct consequence of intem- 
perance, an awful, an intolerable evil is resting 
upon the child-life of this country. ‘Thousands 
are groaning under its terrible burden; they are 
powerless to help themselves, and their daily 
sufferings are a ceaseless cry for help and for 
deliverance to us the servants and ministers of 
that Saviour who, as we delight to teach our 
children, loves them all with an unspeakable and 
immeasurable affection. 
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Of all things which would stir us to indigna- 
tion there is nothing which would be more felt 
than an injury, an injustice, to a defenceless 
little child. ‘Those who are parents know how 
keenly they would feel a wrong done to their 
own; and we cannot but remember that child- 
hood is the brief but golden opportunity of 
making impressions, holy, innocent, and good, 
which in the after life may be the means of 
leading the prodigals back to God. 


** How the children leave us, and no traces 
Linger of the smiling angel band ! 
Gone, for ever gone, and in their places 
Weary men, and anxious women stand.” 


It is not the least of the blessings of temper- 
ance work that in our efforts we are directly 
protecting, blessing, and helping the children 
of our land. 


CHAPTER V 
THE WASTE OF INTEMPERANCE 


WE have not yet completed the list of evils 
which arise directly from the intemperate habits 
of so many. We have touched upon the moral 
harm, the injury to bodily and mental health, 
and the suffering and wrong to children which 
accrue therefrom. In this chapter let us con- 
sider the wicked and wanton waste which our 
intemperance entails. 

The first fact which faces us is this—that in 
spite of our great wealth and unrivalled pros- 
perity there are, in England and Wales, 850,000 
paupers; and it is estimated that there are more 
than twice as many persons on the verge of 
being such. In other words, nearly one in every 
thirteen of the people is either a pauper or is on 
the verge of being such! Surely it is a matter 
of imperative importance that we should satisfy 
ourselves as to the cause of this, so that, if 
possible, we may save our people from the 
gloomy prospect of ending their days as paupers. 
What is the cause of this amount of grinding 
poverty in the midst of the wealthiest nation 
in the world? How does the money go? What 
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do our workers earn? How do they spend their 
wages ? 

In the Minority Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion it is stated that: “It is obvious that drink 
and poverty are closely allied, and the Manchester 
Guardians, specially investigating the connection 
in 1884, found that 51:24 per cent. of the cases 
of pauperism were DIRECTLY caused by intemper- 
ance.” The amount caused indirectly is more 
difficult to estimate, but few would be found to 
dispute that it must be considerable. 

Lady Henry Somerset, who has devoted many 
years to studying social questions among the poor 
in London and South Wales, and who has founded 
a home for inebriate women, has stated that, 
when 2ls. is the total aggregate weekly earnings 
of a family, 6s. is frequently thought not too large 
a proportion to spend in drink; and she testifies, 
by a number of striking instances, to the change 
that comes over a home when intemperate habits 
are abandoned. 

We could personally, all of us, instance such 
cases. I remember well a typical case in a 
parish of which I was rector in Southampton. I 
was called to visit a man who was extremely ill; 
his home was wretched and poverty-stricken, his 
wife and children ragged and miserable looking. 
I soon found that his illness had been induced. 
by drink, to which he gave way spasmodically. 
His wife was an habitual drunkard, and the 
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children were stunted and anzemic. They lodged 
in two rooms which were squalid and _ filthy. 
The severe illness of the man had a sobering 
effect upon them all, and on his convalescence 
both he and his wife took the pledge of total 
abstinence. He was a clever workman and could 
earn good wages. In an astonishingly short time 
he had put by sufficient money to enable them 
to leave their poor lodgings, and take a cottage 
of their own. They told me that they did not 
wish me to know where they were moving to 
until they were sufficiently settled in to welcome 
me there. In due course I received the invitation 
and, as I entered the door, I saw a motto, in large 
letters, hung across the passage, “ Welcome Dr. 
Pereira!” I inquired why they had conferred a 
doctor’s degree upon me. ‘The answer I shall 
never forget while I have any memory left: 
** Because it is through your efforts that every- 
thing has improved around us.” 

In the report of the Royal Commission, it is 
stated (p. 141) that a table of the apprehensions 
for drunkenness was handed in from Liverpool 
for the years 1886-95, for each day in the 
week, from which it is shown that thirty-five 
per cent. were on the Saturdays, that is, the 
day upon which the wages are received; and 
it was further shown that, as the week goes on 
and the wages have melted away, drunkenness 
becomes less. We are assured that it is not 
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uncommon for London bricklayers, who have 
received £3 on the Saturday, to be obliged on 
the following Tuesday to borrow the price of 
a dinner. 

‘That same report, which should be carefully 
studied by all who would be well posted up in 
the facts of the case, says that “the habit of 
needless indulgence in luxuries of all kinds, in- 
cluding superfluous drinking, falling short of 
actual“drunkenness, has probably increased, and 
is due to the general rise in prosperity, often 
unaccompanied by a corresponding growth of 
moral responsibility, and leading, in too many 
cases, to a selfish neglect of obligations.” 

The British drink bill amounted in 1893 to 
the stupendous sum of £174,445,271, or no less 
than £4, 2s. 4d. per head of the population. It 
is estimated that of this large sum the wage- 
earning classes spent at least £100,000,000! So 
that, during the last fifty years they have spent 
in drink directly out of their hard earnings, and 
lost indirectly through drink, enough money to 
have bought all the land and house property in the 
kingdom. ‘The total income of the wage-earning 
classes is estimated at about £750,000,000, and 
they spend in drink and tobacco about one-fifth 
or one-sixth of their total income. 

During the twenty-five years between 1855 
and 1880 there were slain in all the wars in 
Asia, Africa, Europe, and America, including 
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the Crimean, American, Russian, and German 
wars, 2,188,000 men! In this country alone, 
it is computed that during the last twenty-five 
years drink has slain at least 1,500,000 persons. 
It cost the nations of the world to wage these wars, 
. during the twenty-five years, £2,625,000,000, or 
about £2 per head for every man, woman, and 
child; but we have spent in this country alone in 
drink during the last twenty-five years a great 
deal more than £3,000,000,000. This is the 
price paid for the poverty and vice and suffering 
which have flooded our land. How true was Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement: “That the evil arising 
out of intemperance in this country was equal to 
the three great plagues of war, pestilence, and 
famine.” 

The Boer war cost us £65,000,000 per annum. 
We all know the disturbance in trade and finance 
which this three years’ war caused ; but we hardly 
realise that we could carry on two such wars 
at a less cost than is represented by our annual 
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It would surely be worth a good deal to get 
the working classes to realise how much could 
be done with the money they now waste in drink. 
Some of the “ Hard Facts” leaflets, published by 
the C.E.T.S., might be found useful in inducing 
men to think how much they are wasting. One 
of these (No. XI.) I take as an illustration. If 
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we could make our agricultural labourers assimi- 
late such facts, it would surely in time have a 
good effect. 

Let us see what could be done if the cost 
of two pints a day were saved up regularly. 
Fourpence a day is so little! But 4d. a day 
is 2s. 4d.a week. If this is paid every week 
into the bank at the post-office, at the end of 
the year there will be £6. 1s. 4d. We can’t do 
much with 4d.! we can do many things with £6. 
If, every week, 2s. 4d. is paid into the post-office 
bank, and if none is taken out, in eight years 
(with interest) we shall have £52. 15s. 2d., and 
in fourteen years £99. 16s. 8d. 

If a man begins to save this 4d. a day when 
he is 18 or 20, he can, when he is 30, by one 
payment, purchase a post-office pension of £20 
a year, to begin when he is 60, for £61. 10s. 

Mr. Arnold White calculates that the ordinary 
labourer drinks 3} pints of beer per day; at 
eleven o’clock 4 pint, at one o’clock 1 pint, at 
three o’clock 4 pint, and after tea 14 pint, at 
a cost of 5s. per week. Now, were he but to 
reduce this by 1 pint of beer per day, and invest 
the proceeds at 4 per cent., he would, in twenty 
years, have saved £135. 17s. 34d., which would 
purchase him an annuity, at 65 years of age, of 
£2 per month. 


The Belgian socialistic party has lately appealed 
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to its supporters to abstain from alcohol, for three 
reasons :— 

1. To cripple the Government financially. 

2. That the money so saved might help for- 
ward their propaganda, and 

3. Because abstinence would improve the con- 
ditions of health amongst the workmen. 

However little we may agree with the general 
principles of the Belgian Socialists, we must at 
least admit that they probably know the ways and 
habits of the people, and that, in advising them 
thus, they are aware that large sums of money 
would be saved. 

In the report of the Convocation of Canterbury 
upon intemperance are these words: “From an 
extensive and minute inquiry throughout the 
country, it can be shown that an enormous pro- 
portion of pauperism is the direct and common 
product of intemperance. Seventy-five per cent.” 
(the italics are mine) “of the occupants of our 
workhouses, and a large proportion of those 
receiving outdoor relief, have become pensioners 
on the public directly or indirectly, through 
drunkenness.” 

Is it not monstrous, and a tyranny of the 
grossest kind, that thrifty and temperate persons 
should be liable to have their chairs and tables 
sold in order to pay the drunkard’s drink bill ; 
in other words, to make up to him in outdoor 
relief what he has spent in alcohol, and, therefore, 
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neglects to lay by in savings’ bank, or friendly 
society ? 

Is it a libel to say that vast numbers of the 
working-men of England look to the public- 
house as the source and centre of all the comfort, 
relaxation, and enjoyment for which they care, 
and that, as a consequence, they are indifferent 
to the prospect of ending their days as paupers, 
or if by chance it may be so, of eking out a 
miserable existence through the doles of charit- 
able relatives or religious friends ? 

If England is not to lose her place amongst the 
nations of the world, she must be saved from 
this woeful waste. 


CHAPTER VI 
EFFORTS FOR REFORM 


To meet this great evil, what has been, and what 
is being, done? For many years past there has 
been much; so much that we cannot despair of 
the eventual removal of the evil. ‘The movement 
in favour of reform is widespread and deter- 
mined ; large numbers of deeply interested people 
are speaking, writing, and praying about it, and 
have been so for many years. Were there no 
other signs of hope than these, we should be 
faithless if we did not believe that things would 
mend. When a nation is steeped in evil and 
does not care; when it is enslaved by vicious 
ways and none are struggling for deliverance ; 
when all are content to have it so—then, indeed, 
despondency and despair are natural. But this 
is very far from being the case with us. Great 
as is the army of the enslaved, and powerful as 
are the vested interests involved, the fight is 
being bravely and hopefully maintained, and the 
help of God is being sought by large numbers of 
the disciples of Jesus Christ, who will give them- 
selves no rest until a happier, nobler, purer con- 
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in almost every village, an alarm is being sounded, 
which cannot fail to rouse people from the leth- 
argy and death of sin unto a life of sobriety and 
righteousness. 

It is not often realised how widespread is the 
agitation for temperance reform. Few, even of 
its most earnest friends, are aware of the number 
of organisations which are at work. 


A reference to the annual report of the 
National Temperance League for 1903 (p. 124) 
would give some idea of the size of the army 
of determined workers who are banded together 
for the sole purpose of carrying through their 
great desire. Under the head of “General” 
there are five great organisations: ‘‘'The National 
Temperance League,” “'The British Temperance 
League,” “The National United Temperance 
Council,” “The Scottish Temperance League,” 
and “The Irish Temperance League.” Under 
the head of “Sectional” there are thirteen 
influential organisations, including such bodies 
as “The Royal Army Temperance Association,” 
“The Royal Naval Temperance Society,” “The 
United Kingdom Railway Temperance Union,” 
and “The National Commercial Temperance 
League”; the last of which alone has offices in 
twenty of the large towns of England. 

Under the head of “Official” there are three, 
namely: “The National Association of Official 
Temperance Advocates,” and ‘The National 
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Fraternal Association of Secretaries and Agents 
of Band of Hope Unions.” 

Under “ Women’s ” there are eight, containing 
such great associations as “The National British 
Women’s Temperance Association,” “ The World’s 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union,” “The 
Young Women’s Christian Total Abstinence 
Branch,” &c. 

Under “Juvenile” there are eight, which in- 
clude such strong societies as “The United 
Kingdom Band of Hope Union,” &c. 

Under “ Religious” there are twenty, and when 
it is stated that the C.E.T.S., with its great 
strength and its large numbers, comes in here as 
simply one of these, a more adequate idea may be 
formed of the forces which have combined to fight 
the army of intemperance. 

Under “ Philanthropic ” there are four, each of 
which is national in extent. 

Under “Legislative” there are thirteen, one 
of them being the powerful “United Kingdom 
Alliance,” and another “The Sunday Closing 
Special Campaign Committee.” 

Under “ Orders and Friendly ” there are nine; 
and again I point to the significance of the fact 
that the “ Independent Order of Good Templars,” 
with its enormous membership amongst the work- 
ing classes, simply comes in as one of these, the 
“Sons of Temperance” being another, and the 
“ Independent Order of Rechabites” a third. 
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That we may estimate the significance of these, 
let me give details of one or two of them. By the re- 
turns of 1903, we find that the C.E.T.S. numbered 
6786 parochial branches, containing 2381 adult 
and 4405 juvenile sections, and these contained 
36,146 members of the general section, 116,231 
adult members of the total abstinence section, 
and 4'71,232 children—a grand total of 623,609. 

The United Kingdom Alliance has an income 
of £13,400, which is spent entirely in agitating 
for the reform of the licensing laws and the 
education of public opinion upon the subject. 

The Good: Templars, on February 1, 1904, 
numbered 64,969 adult members, and 56,313 
juveniles. 

The United Kingdom Band of Hope Union 
has, through its 12,532 associated societies, a 
membership of 1,817,140 children. 

I give particulars of these four as indicat- 
ing the power represented in the long list of 
“General Organisations,” which have before 
them the common object of temperance reform. 


But even this does not convey a full idea 
of what is going on. In each town in the 
kingdom there is the manifestation of the 
same determination and energy. I take as an 
illustration the town of Croydon. About three 
years ago a local ‘“ United Temperance Council” 
was formed in order to secure unity of action 
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among the many local organisations in such 
matters as Sunday closing, diminution of the 
number of public- houses, better observance of 
the law, &c. In forming this council, it was 
found that in this town alone there were over 
seventy separate temperance societies or organisa- 
tions, and of these between forty and fifty joined 
the United Council and appointed delegates to it. 
This is no exceptional case, but fairly represents 
what is being done throughout the country gene- 
rally. It may, and probably will, take many 
years before the victory is won, but when we 
can point to such a fighting force as this, we 
may be sure that it is now only a question of 
time before good results are seen. 

Nor does this exhaust our causes of thankful- 
ness! If we consider the matter from the legis- 
lative point of view, we may again be greatly 
encouraged. I will keep an entire chapter to 
deal with that matter, but when we remember 
the useful Acts which have quite lately been 
passed, the progressive action of the magistrates 
with reference to licensing, and the more general 
activity of the police, we recognise that those in 
authority are impressed with the need of mend- 
ing matters, and of helping the people to habits 
of sobriety. 

We cannot doubt that the public investi- 
gations recently made, and especially the Royal 


Commission appointed to inquire into the opera- 
K 
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tion and administration of the licensing laws, 
which sent in its reports in 1899, have had much 
to do with this. No one could read the evidence 
brought before that Commission without being 
convinced that, if the nation is to be saved, some 
decisive action must immediately be taken. 

The experience which has been gained by the 
various societies during their long years of work 
is guiding them to the wisest methods, and to 
the adoption of the most practical measures both 
for rescue and prevention. 

The establishment of inebriate homes is a 
case in point. The absolute futility of commit- 
ting a confirmed drunkard to prison for a short 
time has long been recognised and felt. Such 
cases as Jane Cakebread, Totty Fay, and sundry 
others, which have become a byword at the 
London police courts, have been common for 
years in those of every great provincial town. 
To deal with such cases adequately, long periods 
of protection rather than incarceration are re- 
quired. These poor slaves are victims of a physical 
and moral disease, and it is as wrong and foolish, 
as it is vain and useless, to send them to prison for 
three or four weeks, and to hope for any improve- 
ment from such a procedure. 

The inebriate homes are calculated to do an 
immense amount of good, but the movement in 
the right direction is terribly slow. ‘The number 
of homes is still utterly inadequate, and the 
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obstacles in the way of sending patients to them 
are still numerous and great. ‘The wealthy and 
well-to-do are much better provided for than the 
poor, and we have still week by week to witness 
the tragedies enacted in the homes of our poorer 
people, and find ourselves powerless, with all our 
wishes and endeavours, to secure the protection 
which the poor drunkard requires, and which, in 
the case of the rich drunkard, may possibly be 
obtained. 

Mention should be made here of the forma- 
tion of “Public House Trust Companies” for 
the sole purpose of diminishing temptation, and 
making public-houses places of real refreshment, 
and not mere drink-shops, as most of them are 
at present. ‘Thirteen of these companies were 
registered during 1902, making a total of thirty- 
four now existing; that is to say, twenty-four in 
England, nine in Scotland, and one in Ireland. 
There is great difference of opinion as to the 
effect which the establishment of these companies 
will have; there can be none as to the motives 
and intentions of those who are promoting them. 
No spirit of commercial gain enters into the 
scheme, but an honest and sincere desire of 
providing the working-classes with club-houses, 
where they may meet and get such refreshments 
as they desire, without being tempted to take 
more drink than is good for them “for the good 
of the house,” 
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The passing of the Licensing Act (1902) was 
a great encouragement to many, but faulty draft- 
ing bids fair to deprive us of a large measure 
of the benefit which it was clearly intended to 
secure. We find that, by the interpretation of 
a learned judge, only the names of those who 
consent thereto can be placed upon the “ black 
list”! That dictum, of course, removes every 
name which had been placed upon it, and pre- 
vents any other being added. Already the law, 
where it was being acted upon, according to the 
clear intention of the Act, and not according to 
the unfortunate letter of it, was beginning to 
have much beneficial effect, and confirmed in- 
ebriates were greatly checked by the thought of 
what would happen were they once so “listed.” 
We can only trust that a brief Act, amending 
this faulty drafting, may soon be passed, so that 
the “Black List” may once again become a reality, 
and exercise its wholesome deterrent influence. 


In connection with preventive work, who can 
speak too highly of our police court missions ? 

Magistrates are loud and unanimous in their 
praise of the work which is being done by this 
most useful agency. ‘The help that is given to 
those who have lapsed from thoughtlessness or 
through strong temptation, rather than from 
hardened and determined wilfulness, would be 
hard to gauge. The C.E.T\S. alone has 113 
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of such agents in its employment, and, were it 
doing no other temperance work than this, the 
Police Court and Prison Gate Mission would 
more than justify its position. It is thereby 
constantly giving those who are down a helping 
hand to rise, finding openings for a new start 
for those who have taken a wrong turn, and putting 
fresh heart into people who would otherwise de- 
spair. The amount of vice, crime, and sin which 
is thus prevented no human being can estimate. 

And all sections of the community are being 
cared for and assisted. On how many a village 
green is the mission-van of the C.E.T.S. to 
be seen each summer, from which large numbers 
are addressed, and a great deal of simple and 
instructive literature is circulated. 

As the hop-pickers go forth from the crowded 
alleys of the towns to their yearly sojourn in the 
country, they find their own particular missioners 
and workers ready to receive them. By means of 
these a revolution (that is the only word which 
represents it) has been effected in the life of these 
people while they are in the hop-gardens of Kent 
and Surrey. We may hope that these annual 
outings, so far from being sources of moral and 
physical evil, are productive of real good, and 
enable the hop-pickers to return to their town 
homes refreshed by their sojourn in country air, 
and enriched in pocket as the result of their 
labours. 
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Of the various “ cures” for drunkenness by the 
use of American and other drugs and specifics, 
of which we have heard so much, I dare not say 
more than this, that some of them have cer- 
tainly been proved to be failures. One, in the 
estimation of such a high authority as the able 
secretary of the C.E.T.S., stands conspicuously 
forward for the work which it has done, and the 
results which it claims to have attained. For 
myself, I dare not speak of these “cures” with 
too much confidence. They can only be justly 
judged by the test of time—of a longer time than 
we, at present, have to go by. If, indeed, a 
specific has been found which will allay the in- 
tolerable and miserable craving which alcohol 
creates, it seems sad that the poorest should be 
unable to secure it. So long as it is kept asa 
secret discovery, to be used for the enrichment of 
private individuals rather than for the good of 
suffering humanity, so long will a suspicion of its 
efficacy continue. If it has, indeed, the virtue 
that is claimed for it, it should be submitted 
to the examination of the medical world, whose 
approval would seal and determine the genuine- 
ness of its claims. 


I am distressed at the brevity with which I 
must treat this part of the subject, and at the 
mass of information I must omit. I am unable 
to describe a tithe of the useful branches of work 
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which temperance reformers have established and 
are now doing. There are two, however, so repre- 
sentative and national in their character, that I 
cannot refrain from giving a few details concern- 
ing them. One is “'The Royal Army Temperance 
Association,” and the other “The Royal Naval 
Temperance Society.” 

I find, from the last report of the Royal Army 
Temperance Association (its ninth), that it now 
numbers 15,841 members, who are associated in 
the following branches: amongst the regular 
troops, 291; militia, 43; volunteers, 4; garrison 
and civilian branches, 31. Scientific temperance 
teaching is now given in army schools, by authority 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and a text-book, “The 
Three Aspects of Temperance,” is largely used, 
20,000 copies having been purchased by the War 
Office for the use of the teachers and children. 
The Government make a grant of £770 to the 
Association. Lord Roberts is the Chairman of 
the Council. 

I give the following official account of the 
Royal Naval Temperance Society :— 


President—Admiral Arruur H. Auineron. 


Formed in 1863 by a band of officers, warrant officers, 
and men, during the commission of H.M.S. Reindeer 
1863 to 1868, on the Pacific station. Jts basis is strictly 
naval, broad, and unsectarian ; it works by all legitimate 
means in the Navy to lessen drinking habits, and con- 
sequently crime, by encouraging men to enrol themselves 
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in its ranks. The organisation is simple. It is worked 
in the service with the consent and approval of com- 
manding officers. 150 naval officers and chaplains are 
vice-presidents and patrons. 

The membership (1908) stands at 11,000. Seamen and 
marines serving on committees, 1000. 

Pledges taken during the year: Devonport, 3331 ; 
Portsmouth, 3233; on board ships on foreign stations, 
2267. Total, 8831. 

Issues.—14,334 pledge cards, 666 pledge books, an 
increase of 3681 pledge cards, and 218 pledge books 
over last year. 

Honours.—Silver bars (for continuous teetotalism, with 
stoppage of grog), silver medals, silver stars, and cards 
of honour, for periods from thirty years to one year, 
583. These honours represent 1305 years of total 
abstinence by members of the R.N.T.S. in His 
Majesty’s service. 

New Branches.—Nineteen new branches formed during 
the year. There is now a branch on all H.M. ships. 

“ Ashore and Aflat.”—The official organ, R.N.T.S., 
edited by Miss Wintz ; its circulation stands at 636,050 
copies, an increase of 36,225 during the year. 

Parcels despatched to the Fleet all over the world, 155,400, 
weighing approximately thirty-nine tons. 


Aenes E. Weston, 
Hon. Superintendent, 
Royal Naval Temperance Society. 


When we thus review the noble work for tem- 
perance, which all this represents, we may well be 
animated with the highest hope and the surest 
confidence that the worst is past, and that better 
days are before us. 


CHAPTER VII 
INEBRIATES’ HOMES 


I rEFERRED in the last chapter to the establishment 
of inebriates’ homes, as one of the hopeful signs of 
the times. Let me deal with the matter here in 
greater detail, and in doing so I shall avail 
myself largely of the last report of the Govern- 
ment Inspector, under the Inebriate Acts, for the 
year 1901. 

There is still a good deal of ignorance con- 
cerning the scope and application of legislation, 
in relation to this branch of the subject—an 
ignorance which is hardly to be wondered at, 
seeing that ordinary members of the community 
have neither the time nor the inclination to study 
Acts of Parliament. 

The Habitual Drunkards Act of 1879 
authorised the establishment of “retreats,” but 
made it essential that a person should voluntarily 
desire to enter such an institution, before any 
power of subsequent detention could be exercised. 
It provides that a retreat may be established by 
any person or persons who may be considered 
capable of conducting such an undertaking, in 


premises that are suitable. A licence must be 
73 
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obtained from the county or borough council, 
in whose jurisdiction the proposed retreat is 
situated. Before a patient can be admitted, 
the Act requires that a “request for reception” 
should be signed before a justice of the peace ; 
and two friends of the patient have to declare 
that, in their opinion, he is an habitual inebriate. 
He is then admitted, and may be detained until 
the lapse of the period for which he signed. 

The Inebriates Act of 1898 is a more import- 
ant one. It recognises the necessity of dealing 
compulsorily with the drunkard, otherwise than 
by penal methods. It enables a court to commit 
an “habitual drunkard” for any period, not ex- 
ceeding three years, to an inebriate reformatory. 
Under it two classes are to be dealt with :— 

1. Habitual drunkards who are convicted on 
indictment of offences punishable with imprison- 
ment or penal servitude, provided the court is 
satisfied that the offence was committed under 
the influence of drink, or that drink was a con- 
tributing cause of the crime, and 

2. The habitual drunkard who has been found 
drunk in a public place, or drunk and disorderly, 
and who, within the twelve months preceding the 
date of the commission of his offence, has been 
convicted summarily at least three times of any 
of the offences mentioned. 

To provide for the reception of such persons, 
the Act authorises the establishment of two distinct 
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types of institution—“ The State Inebriate Re- 
formatory,” and “The Certified Inebriate Refor- 
matory.” The establishment of the former is 
vested in the Secretary of State; the latter may 
be established by the borough or county councils, 
by philanthropic bodies, or by private persons. 

By the Act of 1894, cruelty to children, when 
committed under the influence of drink, is made 
an offence under which drunkards may be detained 
in one of these retreats. 

Under the Licensing Act of 1902 it is pro- 
vided that, in view of the separation order which 
a court is empowered to issue, as between a 
drunken husband and wife, an order of detention 
in a retreat may be made with the consent of 
the offending party. 

It is important to remember that retreats are 
for voluntary patients; reformatories for those 
compulsorily detained. 

In June 1903 twenty-two retreats had been 
duly licensed under these Acts, a number utterly 
inadequate for the reception of all the cases 
which are suitable for admission. There were 
also, at that date, ten certified inebriate reforma- 
tories founded by philanthropic bodies or by 
county councils, and two belonging to the State. 
The inspector’s report says of these: “In point 
of seniority the Dalrymple Home, and the Grove, 
Fallowfield, stand first; by virtue of numbers, 
the C.E.T.S. takes an easy lead with four 
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excellent retreats, namely, Ellison Lodge (Lon- 
don), Hancox (Battle, Sussex), Corngreaves 
Hall, Worcester, Diocesan Branch (Birming- 
ham), Hamond Lodge, Peterborough, Diocesan 
Branch (Lynn).” 

Duxhurst is managed by Lady Henry Somer- 
set; The Hermitage, South Cave, by the Hull 
branch of the ‘British Women’s Temperance 
Association ”; the Brentry Retreat, by the Royal 
Victoria Homes Board; Victoria House, Thun- 
dersley, by the Salvation Army; and St. Veronica’s 
and Spelthorne St. Mary, by Roman Catholic 
and Anglican sisterhoods respectively. 

Although the rates of payment are now lower 
than they used to be, the need for quite cheap 
retreats is very great; and as the utility of this 
mode of treatment is experienced, so will the 
demands for admission increase. 


With reference to the success of the treatment 
at these retreats, it may be said at once that 
there is no royal road to cure for the confirmed 
inebriate. What he gains by admission to such 
a place is probation, time, and careful treatment. 
He is protected from the possibility of obtaining 
alcohol; temptation cannot come to him however 
weak his will, or however strong his craving; his 
incarceration and exclusion from the outside 
world give him the opportunity of recovering 
moral power. Leading a perfectly healthy life, 
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with everything conducing to the restoration of 
his bodily health, it follows that a considerable 
measure of strength of purpose will return to 
him. And although the tendency to drink will be 
always lurking in him, so long as he refrains from 
thrusting himself deliberately into temptation, he 
will have every prospect of passing through life 
free from his former vice. But if the cure is to 
be thus permanent, he will have to undergo a 
long treatment, and alcohol in any form must 
for ever be avoided. I desire to confirm this 
opinion by quoting some authorities, whose evi- 
dence will be accepted as of first-rate import- 
ance. 

Sir Thomas Barlow, in an address on intem- 
perance among women, delivered at the Church 
House in November 1902, said: “Do you think 
if any one were suffering from slow poisoning, or 
as the result of taking arsenic, lead, or mercury, 
that it would be a rational thing to go on giving 
small quantities of either of these poisons be- 
cause a patient had become used to it and liked 
it? Just in the same way, if those suffering from 
alcoholic disease are to have any chance of real 
recovery, you must have the courage to stop the 
poison absolutely, and this in spite of what is 
said about heart failure and the danger of 
delirium tremens.” And he added: “I do not 
think that any cure from the results of alco- 
holism is permanent or satisfactory unless the 
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poor victim has admitted her wrong-doing, and 
has come to look upon it not merely as a disease, 
but as a sim for which she is responsible. I 
commend to you that half and half measures 
in dealing with intemperance are of little use; 
you must banish alcohol entirely.” 

Dr. James Stewart, at a recent meeting of the 
Society for the Study of Inebriates, insisted upon 
the uselessness of the attempts to effect the per- 
manent cure of the disease by short intervals of 
enforced abstinence. He strongly combated the 
idea that inebriety is to be cured in anything like 
the time claimed by those who boom American 
miracle drugs. He claimed five years as being 
essential to the patient. Think of it! Five years 
to eliminate the poison sufficiently to justify the 
conclusion that the cure has been so far effected 
as to enable the patient once more to move about 
with a fair chance of safety in the common life 
of his fellows. What a hold—what an awful 
hold—this deadly drug must get upon the body, 
when it cannot, with all the resources of medical 
science, be forced to loose it under a treatment of 
five long years! 

The returns from Lady Henry Somerset’s home 
at Duxhurst are better than this, but I fear that 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed to enable us 
to judge confidently of the permanence of the 
cures. In the fifth annual report it is stated 
that 241 cases have been so far dealt with. Of 
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these it is said that 110 have been successful. 
I cannot but think that this home has been ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in its experience. 

Dr. Branthwaite, who is Inspector of Inebriate 
Retreats to the Home Office, with his wide know- 
ledge of the subject, says: ‘ After many years 
this tendency (to drink) may die out absolutely, 
or at any rate become less; but I have never met 
with an authenticated instance of an ex-inebriate 
who in later years returned to the use of alcohol, 
in any form, without at least occasionally lapsing 
into a condition of insobriety.” 

That a short term of treatment is not likely 
to be successful is evidenced, I think, from the 
returns of the Hancox House for men, which are 
to be found in the fortieth annual report of the 
C.E.T.S. Out of sixteen patients who were in 
the home for three months or less, nine relapsed, 
three only are represented as doing well, and 
four have not been heard from. It is easy to 
realise the difficulty there is in retaining a man 
who is poor for a lengthened period. It is not 
only that the expense of the case to the home is 
very much increased, nor even that the number 
of cases which can be treated—say, within a year 
—are thus much diminished; but the man’s family 
cannot be provided for whilst he is thus cut off 
from the possibility of earning his livelihood. And 
yet this is his only safe chance of cure. The solu- 
tion of such a problem is not easy. Prevention is, 
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truly, not only better, but in this case much easier 
than cure. 

Before I pass from the subject of the cure of 
patients at these homes, I should like to quote 
a few words from Dr. Branthwaite’s Report to 
the Home Secretary. “It has been freely stated,” 
he says, “that when a woman becomes an inebri- 
ate, she may be regarded as hopeless, that, in 
fact, her reformation is practically impossible. 
Although these expressions of opinion have 
emanated from persons who are not in intimate 
touch with the work, they nevertheless create, 
or add strength to, an impression which is not 
only unjust and cruel, but entirely erroneous. 
Such expressions cause infinite annoyance to 
those licensees of retreats and managers of refor- 
matories who are devoting their lives to the 
reformation of women; they make their work 
harder, and do incalculable harm by instilling 
into the minds of inebriate women the hopeless- 
ness of struggling against their failing. It is 
this impression, firmly rooted and fostered by 
constant reference, which is largely to blame for 
many failures in the regeneration of women.” 

Of the general result, with reference to patients 
of both sexes, H.M. Inspector says: “On the whole 
Iam not by any means dissatisfied with the pro- 
gress generally made, and I look with confidence 
to the near future for full development and for 
evidence of a remarkable return for our work.” 
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Ellison Lodge is the chief of the homes estab- 
lished by the C.E.T.S. It can receive thirty- 
three female patients. There is a graduated 
scale of payment, according to the social position 
of the patient. Drawing-room patients pay from 
one to two guineas a week, work-room patients 
from 10s. 6d. to 12s. 6d.; kitchen payments are 
7s. 6d. per week. The other homes vary slightly 
in their charges, but full information can always 
be obtained through the medium of the head 
offices of the C.E.T.S. As to the success attend- 
ing the work, here is a letter from the honorary 
secretary, dated June 6th, 1903. I find that 
about three hundred cases have passed through 
Ellison Lodge since 1894. She adds: “I could 
never speak definitely of cures, for people may 
relapse at any time, but I should say that about 
one-fourth are greatly benefited by the Home; 
but statistics in such work are impossible to give 
accurately, and I therefore always hesitate to 
give them.” 

Beside these “retreats” and “reformatories ” 
there are “short homes,” to which patients, 
offenders, victims (which shall we call them ?) 
may at once be taken or sent, whilst it is being 
decided what shall ultimately be done with them. 
They are for the most part sorting-houses, so to 
speak, where the cases are treated and dealt with 
according to their needs. 


Confirmed inebriates are sent on to “long 
F 
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homes,” that is, homes which receive them for 
long terms, or, in the case of the offence having 
been an exceptional or even an accidental one, a 
brief detention at the temporary home is deemed 
sufficient, and from .them suitable service or 
employment is found. Such “short homes” are 
to be found at Dover (men), Terrington St. 
Clement, in the diocese of Oxford (women), 
Blackburn (women); and no doubt there are 
many others. 

In concluding this subject it may be safely 
said that, however difficult to the vast number 
of sufferers from inebriety and offenders against 
sobriety this method may be, it is yet practically 
the only certain system of cure; at all events, | 
this is so in the case of confirmed drunkards. 
For those who have taken the matter in hand 
in the early stages of their infirmity, less drastic 
measures may be possible; but for the confirmed 
inebriate, upon whom the habit has gradually 
grown for some years, all evidence seems to show 
that a prolonged period of enforced isolation is the 
only remedy which is at all to be relied upon. 


CHAPTER VIII 
LEGISLATION 


Tue legislative side of the temperance question 
is of great importance, and no temperance re- 
former can pass it by without giving it most 
serious thought and attention. The welfare of 
the people may be, nay, must be so much affected 
by it that it becomes a duty, resting upon all 
who are in any way charged with the care of 
their interests, to study it closely, both with a 
view to needed alterations of the law, and also 
to make use of existing provisions ready to their 
hand. 

I am fully aware that there are some persons 
still to be found who are not weary of reiterating 
that men cannot be made sober by Act of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The statement of course contains a good 
deal of truth, but it may also lead to a great deal 
of error. A somewhat similar statement was made 
some years ago bythe then Bishop of Peterborough, 
to the effect that he preferred to see England free 
to England sober. : 

Englishmen may be trusted to look after their 
freedom—that is not at all imperilled at present: 
but as regards sobriety, 3 they desire to be pro- 
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tected against an admitted evil; if they desire 
assistance in removing a wrong; if they go to 
Parliament and ask to be assisted in their honour- 
able efforts to become or to remain sober, surely 
it must be the duty of Parliament to give heed 
to their requests. 

But I do not desire to deal with the question 
of what legislative reforms may still be requisite, 
so much as to make clear what means we have at 
present for assisting our people in their efforts to 
free themselves from what they feel to be harmful 
and injurious. 


A study of the liquor laws gives us an idea of 
the long fight there has been to keep the people 
sober. A most interesting review of these laws 
down to the year 1818, prepared by Mr. E. Bon- 
ham Carter, is printed as an Appendix to the 
Report of the late Royal Commission, vol. 3, 
p- 572. 

In 1828 the laws relative to the licensing by 
justices of the peace of persons keeping inns, ale- 
houses, &c., were condensed into one Act (9 Geo. 
IV. c. 61), which still remains the foundation of 
the licensing system. 

And let me here recall the dictum of the late 
Lord Watson with reference to the fundamental 
idea of the duties of the justices with reference to 
the administration of these laws. He roundly 
asserted that the justices in this respect are “a 
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body interposed between the licence-holder and 
the public for the protection of the public.” 

I have italicised these words, as there seems 
special need just now to bear them well in mind. 

In 1830, with the idea that the public would 
be themby protected from the temptation of 
spirit drinking, an Act was passed authorising 
any person, being a householder assessed to ine 
poor rates, to obtain from the Excise, on payment 
of two guineas a year, a licence to sell beer by 
retail. The Act originated in the idea which in 
after years prevailed when the so-called “ Grocers’ 
Licences” were granted for the sale of wine to 
be drunk off the premises. But in both cases, so 
far from sobriety being promoted, an increase of 
drunkenness was produced. It is well to bear 
this clearly in mind. Immediately on the passing 
of this Act 30,000 beer-houses sprang into 
existence, and in less than four years the greatest 
abuses and evils grew up in consequence. 

In 1834 it was found that much evil had 
arisen from the management, or rather mis- 
management, of these houses, and provision was 
made by which drinking on the premises was 
further safeguarded by requiring those who wished 
for an “on” licence to procure a certificate from 
six ratepayers as to good character, and also to 
pay an increased fee. 

In 1840 we find the legislature again busy 
with these unfortunate beer-houses It was then 
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provided that no retail beer licence should be 
granted to any person who was not the real 
resident, holder, and occupier of the dwelling- 
house in which he should apply to be licensed. 
The hours of closing were revised, and he had 
to prove that the premises were suitable. 

* In 1869 the Wine and Beer-house Act was 
passed, by which it was provided that none of 
the retail beer and wine licences should be 
granted or renewed by the Excise, except on 
the production of a certificate from the justices. 
These were not to be refused, unless— 

1. There was want of evidence of good 
character ; 

2. The house was of a disorderly character ; 

3. The applicant had already forfeited a licence 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors; or 

4, The applicant or his house were not duly 
qualified as the law required. 

In 1872 a very important Licensing Act was 
passed, by which British wines were placed on 
the same footing as foreign wines. It forbad 
the sale of spirits for consumption on the premises 
to any person apparently under sixteen; provision 
was made for the forfeiture of the licence after 
repeated convictions; the closing hours were 
changed, and the six-day licence introduced, &c. 

In 1881 the Welsh Sunday Closing Act was 
passed. 

In 1886 the sale of any kind of intoxicating 
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liquor to any child under thirteen, for consump- 
tion by such child, was forbidden. 

In 1901 the Children’s Act was framed, the 
closing provisions of which are as follows :— 

Every holder of a licence who knowingly sells 
or delivers, or allows any person to sell or deliver, 
save at the residence or working place of the 
purchaser, any description of intoxicating liquor 
to any person under the age of fourteen years, for 
consumption by any person either on or off the 
premises, excepting such intoxicating liquors as 
are sold or delivered in corked and sealed vessels 
in quantities not less than one reputed pint for 
consumption off the premises only, shall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding 40s. for the first 
offence, and not exceeding £5 for any subsequent 
offence; and every person who knowingly sends 
,any person under the age of fourteen years to 
any place where intoxicating liquors are sold or 
delivered or distributed, for the purpose of 
obtaining any description of intoxicating liquor, 
excepting as aforesaid, for consumption by any 
person on or off the premises, shall be liable to 
like penalties. 


In 1902 a Licensing Act was passed which 
marks an epoch in the history of ‘Temperance 
reform. It consists of three parts. 

Part 1 provides that— 

(a) The police shall be empowered to arrest a 
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person who is drunk and incapable. (Formerly 
he could only be summoned.) 

(6) A drunken person in charge of a child 
under seven years may be fined or imprisoned. 

(c) Security for future behaviour may be ex- 
acted from persons convicted of drunkenness, in 
addition to or instead of a fine. 

(d) Drunkenness is to be recognised as a reason 
for judicial separation between husband and wife, 
even though no cruelty is proved. 

(e) A “black list” is to be compiled of all 
habitual drunkards, and licensed persons are for- 
bidden to supply them for three years. 

This clause seems, unfortunately, to have been 
rendered inoperative through faulty drafting, as 
by a recent judicial decision it is affirmed that, 
according to the wording of the Act, no person’s 
name can be placed on the “black list” without 
his or her own consent. : 

Part 2 provides that— 

(a) A record shall be kept of all convictions 
against any licensed person, and this record shall 
be consulted every time an application for renewal 
of licence is made. 

(6) Grocers’ licences are to be brought under 
the power of the Licensing Bench. 

(c) All plans for extension or alteration of 
licensed premises must be approved by the 
Bench. ; 

(d) The Bench may require existing licensed 
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premises to be altered, in accordance with their 
reasonable wishes. 

(ce) Justices’ Clerks are forbidden to act on 
behalf of brewers, in licensing matters, in their 
own division. 

(f) The date of the licensing meeting is made 
uniform throughout England, and is to be in 
February instead of August. 

(g) Powers are given to the Bench to prevent 
frequent transfer of licences. 

(h) Occasional licences are only to be granted 
at Petty Sessions, or, in special circumstances, 
by two justices sitting together. 

(2) The law costs of licensing magistrates, in 
case of appeal from their decision, are to be paid 
by the county, and not by the magistrates 
themselves. 

(k) After 1901, Petty Sessions shall not be 
held in licensed premises. 

Part 3 provides that— 

(a) All clubs where intoxicating liquors are 
sold shall be registered. 

(6) Only members shall obtain drink for “ off” 
consumption. ° 

(c) Any club may be struck off the register for 
contravention of the provisions of the Act. 

(d) Magistrates may issue warrants to search 
clubs. 

I have given the main provisions of the Act 
thus fully, because of their supreme importance. 
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There can be no question that, if rigidly enforced, 
it is an Act which is calculated to do a very great 
amount of good. ‘That justices have been much 
encouraged to take active steps in the direction 
of temperance reform thereby, has been demon- 
strated at the last Brewster Sessions. 

I have only mentioned the chief Acts which 
have been passed during the last seventy or eighty 
years. ‘There have been a large number of others, 
highly useful, though in a lesser degree, such as 
the Act by which public-houses could no longer 
be used for committee rooms at municipal elec- 
tions (1884); that by which the Truck Act was 
extended to agricultural labourers, so that the 
payment ofa portion of a man’s wages in drink 
became illegal (1886); that by which the sale of 
drink to the North Sea fishermen was forbidden 
(1888), and many others. 


As an evidence of what may be done by an 
active Bench of magistrates determined to put 
down drunkenness, and really anxious to promote 
sobriety, the case of Liverpool may be pointed to. 
It has been often quoted, but the facts are so 
striking, and the illustration so apt, that it is 
impossible to pass it by. 

Liverpool—the “black spot on the Mersey ”— 
was in so bad a condition morally and physically 
some years since, that a determined agitation 
for reform was inaugurated by a few earnest 
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and right-minded men. The magistrates were 
impressed with the need of taking action; the 
Watch Committee was reconstituted, a scheme of 
supervision of licensed premises was established, 
and a gradual diminution of the excessive number 
of licensed houses was determined on, by closing, 
each year, those which were undesirable and badly 
managed. Back and side doors to public-houses 
were in all cases closed, thus reducing secret 
drinking and making supervision easier. 

The results of this simple, lawful, and perfectly 
fair policy have been these :-— 

1. 339 houses have been closed in eleven years. 

2. The police force has been reduced by 200 
men, causing an annual saving to the city of 
£8000 

3. The number of prosecutions for drunkenness 
has been reduced from 16,042 to 4317, in spite 
of a largely increased population. 

4. The number of drunken prostitutes arrested 
has been reduced from 2009 to 634, while the 
number of indictable crimes of all kinds has 
fallen from 80,889 to 19,863. Or we might put 
it in tabular form to render the improvement 
more manifest— 


1889. 1903. 
Per thousand. Per thousand. 


Drunks . : : . 40 104 
Drunken prostitutes . : 4 a7 
Total apprehensions . : 60 3 


It would be difficult, indeed, to have clearer 
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proof that, firmly and determinedly administered, 
good laws may greatly help in protecting people 
from themselves, and in raising their general tone 
by improving their surroundings. 


Is it not true that, throughout the country 
generally, there are still far too many public- 
houses? A return was made to Parliament in 
1889, which showed that the total number in 
the country in that year was 128,508, divided 
in the proportion of 48,229 in town boroughs, 
80,279 in the counties; in other words, a pro- 
portion in the boroughs of one licensed house 
to every 173 inhabitants; in the counties of one 
to every 219. 

With respect to the general question of 
reduction of licensed houses, Lord Curzon, now 
Viceroy of India, said, in a speech delivered at 
Southport in 1891, that in his opinion “These 
figures are excessive; that they may with advan- 
tage be reduced, certainly by one-third. I am 
not certain that they may not be reduced by one- 
half for the whole of the United Kingdom.” 
He goes on to say: “In many towns where we 
go through the streets in populous places, and 
see public-house after public-house often within 
a few yards of each other—I have even seen as 
many as ten or twelve within a couple of hundred 
yards—we must be convinced that there can 
be no call for that number, and that that 
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number can only be a source of temptation and 
of danger.” 

The recklessness with which these licences 
were granted in the past is amazing, and it is 
difficult to estimate the financial value of the 
free gifts which were made to brewers and 
to publicans by so readily allowing them the 
privilege of selling intoxicants. To give an 
idea of this, we find from the Report of the Royal 
Commission that, in one case, “a full licence 
was granted to a house worth £4000 or £5000. 
In eighteen months it was sold for £22,000” 
(p. 116). In another case, mentioned by Messrs. 
Rowntree and Sherwell (p. 338), a house which 
cost £400 was sold the day a licence was obtained 
for £4000; while, in a third case, a house which 
cost £3500 was sold, immediately after a licence 
was granted to it, for £24,500. It is well to 
bear such figures in mind when the question of 
compensation comes to be seriously considered, 
and more especially in connection with “tied” 
houses. The vast majority of these belong to 
brewers; the manager of a “tied” house being 
the mere servant of the brewer, liable to dismissal 
at short notice, and unable to sell any but his 
landlord’s beer, spirits, wines, &c. He frequently 
has to pay for these a much higher price than 
the free tenant pays, and the profits therefore, 
which brewers owning many of these “tied” 
houses have made, have been enormous. We 
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cannot forget that these profits have been the 
outcome of the free gift they received from the 
nation, through the hands of justices. The 
power of the justices to licence any number of 
public-houses, and to make these valuable pre- 
sents, never seems to have been questioned in 
the past. Let us remember that the power to 
give and to withhold remains the same, when 
justices take a changed view of the requirements 
of the case, and begin to study the welfare 
of the people, and to protect their highest in- 
terests. In the celebrated case of Kay v. the 
Over-Darwen Justices, it was laid down by Mr. 
Justice Field that: “The Legislature recognises 
no vested right at all in any holder of a licence. 
It simply relieves him from giving certain notices, 
and complying with certain formalities, when he 
applies annually for his licence, after the first 
time. It says, You need not publish certain 
notices in the papers, and so on. It does not 
treat the interest as a vested one in any way.” 

It may not be unimportant to mention that 
Lord Grey has stated that when he was induced 
to apply for a licence for a particular district on 
his estate, and it was granted, he found, to his 
surprise, that in so doing the justices had given 
him a valuable property worth not far short of 
£10,000! In May, 1904, Mr. Massey, a brewer, 
in promising a considerable sum to Burnley on 
his death, made it a condition of his gift that 
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the value of every licence taken away, in the 
town, for any cause, should be deducted there- 
from. He gave, as an instance of the value of 
licences, a certain beer-house, which was rated 
at £34, and which was little more than a cottage, 
the licence of which had been taken away. The 
value of this he estimated at £1700. The house 
itself could scarcely have been worth more than 
£400. 

The decision unanimously arrived at in the 
House of Lords, in the case of Sharp v. Wakefield, 
is summed up in the words of Lord Macnaghten: 
“Tt is beyond the possibility of doubt or question, 
that the Act of 1828 conferred upon the licensing 
justices the same discretion in the case of an 
application for what is now termed a renewal, 
as in the case of a person applying for a licence 
for the first time.” 

The well-known Farnham case is most import- 
ant, as evidencing the power of justices to 
diminish the number of licences when they think 
fit. Early in 1901 the licensing justices of 
Farnham appointed a committee to investigate 
the circumstances connected with the large number 
of licensed houses in the district, and, as a result 
of its investigation, decided to refuse a number of 
licences, themselves objecting to them where no 
other objection was offered. The licencees and 
owners of eight of these houses appealed against 
the decision, and after a preliminary hearing 
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the cases were referred to the Court of Quarter 
Sessions for decision. That Court affirmed that 
it could not put any limit on the justices’ dis- 
cretion. The most it could do was to take cog- 
nisance of special grounds on which the renewal 
of an individual licence might be desirable. 

As a consequence of these pronouncements, 
general interest has been aroused in the direction 
of organising efforts to secure the due enforcement 
of the law, and of persuading justices to exercise 
their undoubted powers “for the protection of 
the public.” 

“The Licensing Laws Information Bureau,” 
“The National United Temperance Council,” 
and Local Citizens’ Committees, such as those 
in Liverpool, Bristol, and other populous places, 
have already done a great work in opposing 
renewals for premises which were objectionable 
in one or other of the following respects :— 

1. Houses with side and back doors more or 
less hidden from public view. 

2. Or difficult of police supervision. 

3. Or in congested areas, where they are too 
closely grouped together. 

4. Or where they have been mismanaged. 

5. Or are frequented by bad characters. 

6. Or are the resort of young girls and boys. 

7. Or when they are constantly changing hands. 

In all these cases there is a great opportunity 
for those who are public-spirited, and do not fear 
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a little difficulty, and even a certain amount of 
passing unpopularity, to do a most useful work. 
The justices are, for the most part, very friendly 
to a reasonable measure of temperance reform ; 
they need the support of a manifestation of 
opinion on the part of the respectable portion 
of the community. 


The steady increase in the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors generally is shown by the 
following table, given in the Minority Report 
of the Royal Commission. 


Average per annum per head. 














Year. Spirits, Wine. Beer. 
Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 

1842-46 . ; : 89 23 20:0 
1852 ‘ A ; 1:10 23 22°0 
1856-60 . 4 4 *99 23 23°5 
1866-70 “2 ‘5 98 ‘AT 29°0 
1872-76 . : : 1°22 54 33°3 
1882-86 . 4 4 1:60 39 27°3 
1892-96 . Fs r 1:00 ‘37 29°9 
1897 é : ° 1:03 “40 314 





| 


This table shows an enormous increase in 
drinking. ‘The detailed figures for each year 
show that in 1875, as compared with 1842, 
there was an increase in the consumption of 
wine of 200 per cent., of beer of 70 per cent., 
and of spirits of 50 per cent. So far then from 
3 G 
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drinking diminishing, it is steadily on the in- 
crease, in spite of all the work in favour of 
temperance which has been going on. And 
whence comes this? <A strong committee of the 
House of Commons, which reported some years 
ago upon this matter, said: “ Among the im- 
mediate causes of the increased prevalence of this 
vice among the humbler classes of society, may 
be mentioned the increased number and force of 
the temptations placed in their daily path by 
the additional establishment of places at which 
intoxicating drinks are sold” (Royal Commis- 
sion Report, p. 350). And, again, a committee 
of the House of Lords reported thus: “It was 
already sufficiently notorious that drunkenness 
is the main cause of crime, disorder, and distress 
in England; and it appears that the multiplica- 
tion of houses for the consumption of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, which, under the Beer Act, has risen 
from 88,930 to 123,396, has been thus an evil 
of the first magnitude. Coincident with the 
increase in the facilities for intoxication, it 
appears that crime has increased in a frightful 
ratio, the commitments for trial in England and 
Wales in the years 1848-49 being in the pro- 
portion to those of 1830-31, the two first after 
the enactment of the Beer Act, of 156 to 100” 
(p. 350 same report). 

Can it be wondered that the feeling is so 
strong on the part of many that the time has 
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come for diminishing the number of the 
public-houses? General was the rejoicing at 
the evidence given at last Brewster Sessions, that 
the licensing justices seemed to be convinced 
of this. But a counter agitation, initiated by 
the brewers and licensed victuallers’ unions, mis- 
led many people to think that a monstrous in- 
justice was about to be perpetrated, with the 
result that two Bills were introduced into Parlia- 
ment by private members: one by Mr. Butcher, 
which provided for the payment of compensation 
in every case (except proved bad conduct of the 
house) when the licence is refused, or a part only 
renewed. ‘The compensation to be paid being 
the full value of the owner’s and tenant’s interest 
in the licence and goodwill. The compensa- 
tion fund to be raised from owner and tenant, 
and from taxation of excisable liquors. The 
justices would then only have power to reduce 
houses so far as the very limited sum placed at 
their disposal would allow, a sum so small that, 
if Mr. Butcher’s Bill had been in force during 
the last fourteen years, the number of houses 
closed would have been less than half the num- 
ber which have been closed without any scheme 
at all. 

Sir William Hart-Dyke’s Bill was a very short 
one. It takes away the power of licensing jus- 
tices to close houses until some compensation 
scheme has been enacted by the legislature. A 
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most dangerous proposal. If such a suspensory 
Bill were once framed, we should hear no more 
of compensation from the brewers. 

It seems, then, to be clear that we have 
arrived at a critical period in the history of the 
temperance question, when every effort should be 
made to ameliorate the prevailing condition of 
things. Should not the Church be foremost in 
this work? Is it not her clear duty to speak 
on behalf of the weak, the tempted, and the 
fallen? Is there not an opportunity for her to 
make her undoubted influence felt and recog- 
nised? May she not thus win the gratitude and 
love of coming generations? Will not neglect 
and indifference in so vital a matter gain for 
her, justly, the scorn and the contempt of all 
honest men ? 

It is no question, thank God, of party politics; 
it is a question of right or wrong, of justice or 
oppression, of virtue or depravity, of holiness or 
vice. 


CHAPTER IX 
THRIFT 


Ir has been said that “Social democracy turns 
against Christianity and the Church, because it 
sees in them only the means of providing a 
religious foundation for the existing economic 
order.” Why do working-men hold aloof from 
the Church? for that the great majority of them 
do so is very certain. 

It is not that they are opposed to religion per se; 
it is not. that they deny God, but that they 
have failed to find in Church people the evidences 
of practical assistance which they have a right to 
expect from those who make the professions which 
all who call themselves Christians do make. 

We need to ask ourselves whence it comes 
that this conviction prevails? Why is the Holy 
Faith, of which we are the ministers to these 
men, a shadowy, unreal, and therefore untrue 
thing, instead of being the stay, and strength, 
and refuge, and comfort, of their dull and 
burdened lives? Is it because we have been 
too much absorbed in teaching the doctrines 
of the Faith, and too little concerned with the 


application to the pe laine of our people, of 
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the great principles which those doctrines em- 
body? 

We were right in doing the one, but we ought 
not to have left the other undone. It is not, 
and never will be sufficient, if a brother or 
sister be naked, and in lack of daily food, to say 
to them, “Go in peace, be ye warmed and 
filled,” and not to give them the things they 
need. Before we can get our people to listen to 
the truths we have to tell them, the difficulties 
and temptations in their lives must be removed, 
or at least be mitigated and diminished. It is 
by such work that we procure our influence and 
power; or rather, it is by such means that we 
manifest the Grace of God which is with us, and 
commend it to those who are witnesses of the 
“good works ” which it produces. 

In the last chapter we were speaking of one 
practical way of helping the working-classes, by 
using our influence to effect the reduction of the 
number of public-houses. Let me speak now of 
another. 

I have already stated the fact that three 
millions of people are either paupers or are 
constantly on the verge of pauperism. 

Can we regard this as a matter of mere politi- 
cal economy? as a question outside the range of 
our duty or concern, and exclusively the business 
of the statesman or the politician to deal with? 
We have heard a good deal lately about the 
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poverty of the clergy. Ought we not to have 
heard a good deal from the clergy long ago 
about the poverty of the people, when it was 
so patent to us that a vast amount of that 
poverty was preventable: when better teaching 
and a sounder knowledge might have shown 
the poor souls the way by which an honest 
independence might have been secured, and a 
rest, other than the workhouse, have been pro- 
vided for the infirmity and incapacity of old 
age? 

Let us look the matter squarely in the face, 
and we shall find that there is an enormous 
amount of waste going on amongst our people ; 
that their hard-earned wages are being squan- 
dered on that which not only does not benefit 
them, but which cruelly hurts and disables 
them; that the great majority of them are 
blundering along the road of life, aiming at 
nothing beyond the supply of the daily, or at 
furthest, the weekly need, and determinedly 
turning from a future, which seems to them 
to be unavoidably charged with misery and 
wretchedness. ‘“ Let us eat and drink to-day,” 
is their dominant thought; and but a small 
proportion aim at better things, or have hope 
of being able to provide an independence for 
the end of life. And yet it is certain that, 
with changed habits and more thrifty ways, not 
only might they live considerably more happily 
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and comfortably than they do, but at the same 
time they might be making such provision for 
the future that, granted health and strength, 
they would by sixty or sixty-five years of age 
have sufficient to insure them against the neces- 
sity of the workhouse. It will be well to adduce 
a certain number of dry statistics to prove this 
point, as the importance of the matter justifies 
it, and the figures are easily to be had. In the 
first chapter of Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s 
most valuable book, The Temperance Problem 
and Social Reform, will be found a great deal 
of useful information, and I shall draw upon it 
largely in illustrating what I say. 

The first thing which strikes one when study- 
ing the matter, is the fact that increased pros- 
perity is invariably accompanied by an increased 
expenditure on drink, and consequently of 
pauperism also; and that the larger the drink 
bill the greater is the amount of crime. No 
figures need be adduced to prove that the 
general prosperity of England is considerably 
greater to-day than it was in 1840, and we 
find that the consumption has greatly increased 
as well. 

In 1840 the consumption per head was as 
follows :— 


Spirits. F 0:97 gallons. 
Wine ° : 0°25 
Beer . e ‘ 28°59 


33 


33 
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In 1903 it was— 


Spirits 3 : ‘89 gallons. 
Wine. : . 36 hS) 
Beer . 3 E 33°6 ae 


This means that in the latter year nearly a 
pound more was being spent per head per annum 
on intoxicants. ‘To appreciate the significance of 
these figures, we must remember that there are, 
without question, a far larger number of total 
abstainers to-day than there were in 1840; and 
yet the remainder of the population have so 
increased their expenditure in drink as to pro- 
duce the result stated. 

Nor must we forget, in estimating the quantity 
consumed, that the consumption is estimated 
upon the basis of the entire population—men, 
women, and children. Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell estimate the non-drinking class at 
17,000,000 persons, and the consumers of alcohol 
at 23,000,000. 

Dividing the annual amount spent in beer, wine, 
and spirits equally among the population, it gives 
us an average annual expenditure per family of 
just upon £20, Let us try to realise what this 
means to the working-classes. Mr. Dudley 
Baxter, in his well-known work, The Taxation 
of the United Kingdom, dealing with the drink 
expenditure of the temperate classes only, says: 
«“ A temperate town workman, with £50 to £60 
a year, will, with his wife, take three glasses a 
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day (14 pints), or (including occasional addi- 
tions) seventy-five gallons per family per year; 
drinking occasionally spirits, say one, or, at most, 
two gallons per family per year. This will be an 
expenditure of 2s. or 2s. 6d. per week, and is in 
addition to 6d. or 1s. on tobacco. 

‘“‘ A temperate artizan, with 35s. to 40s. a week, 
will drink, with his family, three pints or six 
glasses of beer per diem, say 150 gallons per 
family per year, and one or two quarterns of 
spirits a week, or two to four gallons a year. 
This will represent an expenditure of 4s. 6d. to 
5s. a week, and is commonly in addition to 1s. 
per week for tobacco.” 

That is to say, these strictly temperate work- 
men spend from one-seventh to one-sixth of 
their income in this way. What should we say 
of the clergyman with an income of £200 who, 
though married and having children dependent 
upon him, spent each year more than £30 upon 
his wine and beer and tobacco ? 

The late Right Honourable A. J. Mundella, in 
referring to certain School Board districts in East 
London, said: ‘ Here is a block containing 1082 
families, and 2153 children of school age (five to 
thirteen). In this block are three schools, two 
churches, three chapels, three mission-rooms, and 
forty-one public-houses! What does it mean? 
One thousand and eighty-two families, wretched, 
miserable, and poverty-stricken, maintaining 
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forty-one public-houses—one to every twenty-five 
families, and supported by them! Consider what 
it takes to maintain them, and the great cause of 
misery is apparent. One of my inspectors states: 
‘In a certain square mile of East London the 
cost of education is a penny each family per 
week, and 4s. 3d. each family for drink. Say 
4s, yearly for education, and £11 for drink.’” 

“The economic seriousness of these figures, 
even if they are but approximately correct, can 
hardly be exaggerated in view of the grave social 
problems that still await solution, for it is im- 
portant to remember that alcoholic drinks have 
no true or necessary relation to what is called the 
standard of life. That is to say, they do not 
belong to the category of commodities which are 
necessary for the real efficiency of human life.” 
(Rowntree and Sherwell.) 

In giving evidence before the Poor Law Com- 
mission, Mr. Mott said: “I have made pauperism 
my special study, and, after careful examination, 
I am convinced that nine-tenths of the cases are 
caused, directly or indirectly, by drink.” 

’. T have seen a diagram, showing a line rising 
and falling according to the quantity of drink 
annually consumed over a number of years. Its 
valleys coincide with the prevalence of scarcity, 
war, and bad trade, and its peaks with the return 
of peace, plenty, and good trade. In a word, 
prosperity becomes a curse to many ; it enables 
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the miserable victims of this appetite to in- 
dulge it to the full; the country is not per- 
manently benefited, nor are the individuals, for 
the most part, who have earned the increased 
wages: the Chancellor of the Exchequer (alas!) 
and the brewers and publicans are those who reap 
the golden harvest. 

Nor must we lose sight of the fact that 
intemperate drinking is responsible, not only for 
the direct loss of the money spent in the purchase 
of drink, but also for the loss of work and wages 
which it entails. It is, of course, impossible 
accurately to gauge the amount of this, but that it 
is enormous there is no doubt. One firm of builders 
in the North of England lately estimated that 
their workmen lost £17,000 in one year, owing 
to loss of time other than that incurred by legiti- 
mate holidays and wet weather. 

Is it realised by our working-classes that an 
annual payment of 33s., commencing at the age 
of 20, would provide a pension of 10s. a week, 
at 65, for life? This represents about ld. a day, 
and there are few working-men who could not 
put that by, if they made the effort, without its 
involving any privation to themselves whatever. 
Surely the loss of a half pint of beer per day 
does not represent, to a man of any kind of self- 
restraint, any serious effort at all. There are 
many paupers in our workhouses who have drunk 
for fifty years three pints of beer daily. Had 
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they saved that money they would have had over 
£500 put by. Asan illustration—the Prudential 
Assurance Co., for an annual payment of 12s., 
commencing at 20 years of age, will pay £10 
per annum at 65 years of age, for the remainder 
of life. 

There can be no question that, if we gain our 
people to temperance, we open a way to them 
of thrift; we make it possible for them, without 
any biting self-denial or undue privation, to hope 
for an independence when, in the ordinary course 
of events, they will be past work. 

It would be well that a branch of the C.E.T:S. 
Benefit Society should be attached to every parish 
which is affiliated to that great organisation. 
It is a duly registered friendly society, and is 
making steady progress. During 1903, the 
number of new members was 1098. The funds 
accumulated during the 25 years of the Society’s 
existence amount to over £44,000, and these 
funds constitute a solvency, equal to 20s. 2d. 
in the £, of the liabilities. This is a state of 
things seldom found among friendly societies. 
The membership is over 9500, and the total 
sums paid away for sickness, accident, and death 
amount to over £55,000. 

Through a series of years, the Oddfellows’ 
Friendly Society (of non-abstainers, though 
doubtless temperate men) shows ten days extra 
sickness per member in the year, when compared 
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with the Rechabite Friendly Society, all the mem- 
bers of which are total abstainers. Now, if this 
basis be accepted for all workmen, then 10 millions 
of estimated wage-earners losing 10 days, at 4s. 
a day, represent a loss of £20,000,000 in wages, 
through extra sickness, independently of the 
expenses associated with it. And the Insurance 
Societies bear very striking testimony to the 
healthiness and the saving of total abstinence. 
I have before me the experience of four societies 
which have, for long periods, separated the lives 
of abstainers and non-abstainers, in their records. 
Their testimony is very striking. The United 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provident 
Institution has differentiated between the two 
sections for sixty-one years. During that time 
nearly half a million of the non-abstaining sec- 
tion insured, of whom 9000 died. Four hundred 
thousand abstainers insured, of whom 5000 died. 
That is to say, taking the experience of two 
generations, the mortality of the non-abstaining 
section, which is no higher than that of the 
ordinary life insurance office, is 36 per cent. 
higher than the mortality of total abstainers. 
Taking men who died between 25 and 65 years 
of age, the mortality of the non-abstainers was 
40 per cent. higher than that of the abstainers. 
The Scottish Temperance Assurance Co. shows 
a gain of 26 per cent. for abstainers over non- 
abstainers, on an experience of 20 years. The 
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“Sceptre Life Association” shows a gain for 
the abstainers of 24 per cent. for the same 
period of time. These figures speak for them- 
selves, and are silent but powerful witnesses in 
favour of absolute abstinence from alcoholic 
drinks. 

My experience leads me more and more to 
appeal to the more thoughtful of our people for 
temperance reform on the ground of the provision 
that they may thereby make for a rainy day. It 
is for us to educate them by such facts as these: 
that alcoho] is, in no form, a necessity of life; 
that what is spent upon it becomes therefore, 
for those who are in a condition of good health, 
a luxury; and that if we would be thrifty 
and provident, it must be done at the cost 
of our luxuries, since it cannot be done at 
the cost of our necessities; that, systematically 
maintained, a comparatively small weekly sum 
will insure, by the age when, under ordinary 
circumstances, our strength will be waning, not 
a magnificent income indeed, but one which at 
all events will save us from the workhouse; that 
temperance benefit societies hold out conspicuous 
advantages, and that these can be secured by 
personal total abstinence. 

I also firmly believe in the wisdom of attaching 
a yearly benefit, or Slate Club, to our temperance 
branch, if for no other reason, for this—that it 
will enable the members, should they wish to 
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supplement the insurance they are making against 
sickness in a permanent benefit society, to do so 
without having recourse to one which makes its 
payments at some public-house. 

In the Report of the Royal Commission (p. 152), 
it is pointed out how extremely undesirable it is that 
benefit and other societies should hold their meet- 
ings in public-houses, and it is added: “There seems 
to be no way of preventing this, if the members 
wish it, except in the case of registered societies, 
for which it might be forbidden.” The publican 
has his turkey, his goose, or his beef club for 
providing for the Christmas dinner. It will be 
common prudence on our part to enable our 
people to make such provision without having 
recourse to the very centre and headquarters 
of temptation. 

I also believe greatly in the wisdom of at- 
taching to our Bands of Hope a club for the 
children that, in the event of sickness, they may 
have medical attendance. Besides the direct 
advantage which such a club would bring to 
the children and their parents, would be the 
indirect one of attaching them firmly to the 
Band of Hope, and securing regularity of at- 
tendance, as it should be a rule that membership 
of the one involved real and effective member- 
ship of the other. 

I know well how heavy is the work which all 
this entails, I know how difficult it is to squeeze 
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in such additional organisations as I am now 
pleading for, but I am sure it is worth the 
effort. And further, I believe that when once 
such clubs are started, we may reckon upon a 
large measure of efficient help in the manage- 
ment and working of them from the working men 
themselves. I have had personal experience of 
this in village and in town. These men will need 
guidance, advice, and at first instruction, but 
they have the capacity; and, when they can 
be shown how greatly to their advantage it 
is that these institutions should exist—and it 
will be only a matter of patience and persever- 
ance to make it clear to them—lI believe their 
hearty co-operation and support will be secured. 
They will also by such means be led to recognise 
the practical interest the Church takes in 
all that is for their good, and thus they 
will be induced to give heed to the full message 
of Christ’s teaching which she has to give 
them. 

The literature of the present age is saturated 
with the desire for social amelioration, or social 
revolution. Workmen with grimy hands and 
women with eager eyes are turning over the 
pages of the economists in search of practical 
guidance. It is the Church’s opportunity. God 
grant she may not miss it. 


CHAPTER X 
BRANCHES AND MEETINGS 


In the difficult task of educating our people 
upon this great question, in the endeavour to 
lead them away from habits which have been 
formed during many bygone generations, in the 
crusade against a vice which is so prevalent as to be 
commonly called “the national sin,” it is clear 
that we need organisation, that we need to unite 
our forces, to combine in common action, and to 
confer with a view to the adoption of the wisest 
means, in order that we may have a chance of 
success in fighting the gigantic forces which con- 
front us. It is but one phase, it is true, of the 
great conflict against all evil, in which, while 
time lasts, the Church will perpetually be 
engaged; but it is of so exceptional a 
character that varying methods need to be 
adopted if she is to adapt herself to existing 
circumstances, so that she may “by all means, 
save some.” Her dependence must be here, as 
in all other endeavours, upon the grace of God, 
that she may win men’s hearts to the service of 
our Lord: but, that this may be the more readily 
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assistance which judgment, reason, forethought, 
and experience combine in recommending. 


It is many years since the realisation of this 
led to the formation of the C.E.T.S., as an 
instrument of the Church which should help her 
in this great struggle. The forty-second annual 
report which is in our hands testifies both to 
the length of time it has existed, and to its 
value as an organisation. 

Two successive sovereigns have been patrons 
of the society; the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and of York are its presidents; and on the list 
of vice-presidents are the names of all the bishops 
on the bench. Every diocese has its diocesan 
branch, and working under these are 2298 adult 
parochial branches, and 4404 juvenile branches, 
with a grand total of membership of 607,545. 
It is exceptional amongst temperance societies 
in the width of its basis, which is that of “ union 
and co-operation on perfectly equal terms between 
those who use and those who abstain from in- 
toxicating drinks,” and that width has been its 
strength and the source of its increasing in- 
fluence. Its objects are threefold: “The 
prevention of habits of intemperance ; the refor- 
mation of the intemperate; and the removal of 
the causes which lead to intemperance.” Its 
forms of declaration required from those desir- 
ous of joining its ranks as members are equally 
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clear and simple. For the general section: 
“I recognise my duty as a Christian to exert 
myself for the suppression of intemperance; and 
having hereby become a member of this society, 
will endeavour, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, both by example and effort to promote its 
objects.” 

In the total abstinence section: “I hereby 
promise, by God’s help, to abstain from the 
use of all intoxicating liquors, so long as I 
retain this card of membership.” 

It is made absolutely clear to all members that 
the chief means upon which the society depends 
for the success of its work is daily prayer. Upon 
the card of membership is printed a petition, 
which all faithful members daily offer up. 

These are the general principles binding upon 
every branch and every member. As to methods 
of work, the widest liberty and freedom are 
allowed. Every diocese has its own organising 
secretary, to whom reference. should at once be 
made by those who are anxious to form a 
branch of the society in their own parish. The 
organising secretaries are men of great experi- 
ence in the work; and on this account, as well as 
from the resources which their position enables 
them to command, they can be of the utmost 
assistance in starting and inaugurating a branch, 
where none, upon these organised lines, has been 
so far attempted. 
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It is surprising that a larger number of parishes 
have not formed branches. The report does not 
enable one to say exactly how many have so far 
done so. 2298 have adult branches, and 4404 
have juvenile branches, making a total of 6702 
in which organised work of one kind or another 
would seem to be going on; but the number is 
almost certainly smaller than this might suggest, 
for in all probability in every one of the 
parishes in which an adult branch exists 
there is a juvenile branch also. When we 
remember how large a number of parishes there 
are in England and Wales, we cannot fail to be 
surprised that so many have no branch of the 
organisation which the Church has specially 
formed to further temperance work. 

It is of importance to inquire why this is so. 
In that inquiry we may set aside those reasons 
which we must be right in assuming are not the 
ones which operate. 

1. It cannot be indifference to the sin of in- 
temperance. There can be no question about 
that. Whatever views we take as to the best 
means of securing temperance amongst our 
people, we all are absolutely at one in regarding 
intemperance as a gross violation of God’s law, as 
one of those offences which our office compels 
us to do our utmost to protect our people from, 
and in fighting which our very raison Wétre is 
involved. 
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2. It cannot be that the danger is regarded 
as not likely to affect our people; since, in 
the unlikely event of our being in charge of so 
exceptional a parish as one in which the sin 
of intemperance is little known, yet so widespread 
is the evil, that we must feel that we need to 
educate our flock, were it only for the purpose of 
safeguarding the young, who in due course will 
go forth into the world to face the perils and 
temptations, from which, in their present pro- 
tected surroundings, they may be free. 

There remain, therefore, as it seems to me, 
only two reasons which may operate to prevent 
parish priests from adopting this organisation. 

1. It is because they are not convinced that a 
branch would really help them in their work. 
They have not been, perhaps, very happy in their 
experience of the Society’s operations, as they 
have seen and known them, in such parishes as 
they have had the opportunities of observing. 
They have been discouraged by unwise, narrow- 
minded, or illogical and ignorant addresses 
to which they have listened; or they may have 
heard it said that unless they are prepared to 
become total abstainers, they will never be safe, 
should they start a branch and ask for outside 
speakers’ help, from extravagant and compromis- 
ing statements being made with which they them- 
selves never could agree. Or it is 

2. Because they feel that the difficulty in the 
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way of carrying on the work, situated as they 
are, is too great for them to face. In the country, 
it may be, they feel that there will be no one 
to help them; that meetings will be hard to 
arrange; speakers will be almost impossible to 
secure; and that, even were a branch formed and 
members secured, the prospect of being able to 
maintain things successfully is so small that it 
would be lost labour to make the start. 

I can imagine no other reasons, and I shall 
therefore set myself to the task of endeavouring 
to deal with these, in the hope that the experi- 
ence I have gathered from eight-and-twenty years 
of active temperance work in town and country 
may be of some use to those who are keen in 
their desire to have their hands strengthened 
for their people’s good. Any possible claim I 
can have to offer any advice is based on no 
other qualification than the fact that I have 
had, in a very varied ministerial experi- 
ence, to face these difficulties again and again 
myself, and that I have known the disappoint- 
ments and the obstacles which inevitably con- 
front those who attempt this work. I know 
the patience, the forbearance, and the deter- 
mination to overcome, which will be required in 
“pegging away” at this up-hill undertaking. 
I speak, therefore, from a deep, full sympathy, 
which many years of work and exceptional oppor- 
tunities have given me. 
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As to the first reason which may operate in 
preventing the formation of a branch of the 
C.E.T.S., may I venture to say that where the 
organisation recommended by the Society has 
been fairly tried, and a certain amount of 
work and enthusiasm thrown into it, I believe 
that the testimony in favour of such an organisa- 
tion is absolutely overwhelming. I have certainly 
known branches fail in both town and country; 
I have known several which have gone on drag- 
ging out a semblance of existence long after 
they were practically dead. ‘I have known 
branches which looked flourishing, but were 
mere entertainment societies in which very 
little real temperance work was being done. But 
that was not the fault of the organisation, and 
arose either from lack of interest, lack of work, or 
lack of understanding. The mere formation of a 
branch will not enable us to sit down comfortably 
in our studies in the belief that, having started 
it, we have done all that can be required at our 
hands. It will constantly need our direction, our 
fostering care, our advice and supervision. But 
the importance of the work, and the results 
which may be achieved in all kinds of un- 
expected directions, will abundantly justify us in 
giving it all this. I also admit freely that I have 
heard unwise, illogical, and even intemperate 
speeches, on temperance platforms; although, I 
must add, that with an experience of temperance 
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meetings which cannot be second to very many, 
I have never heard it said that “A moderate 
drinker is worse than a drunkard,” nor have I heard 
any other of those extremely extravagant things 
which temperance speakers are constantly charged 
with uttering. I must also say that in cases 
where the strongest statements have been made, 
and the most fanatical utterances put forth, the in- 
tense earnestness and sincerity of the speaker were 
manifest, and the cause of his extreme feeling 
clear and evident. He had seen and known, and 
probably even felt so much of the misery arising 
from drunkenness that, his heart being hot within 
him, at last he spake with his tongue. We can 
surely make allowance for such men, and not 
condemn the whole movement, or refuse to co- 
operate with it, because some have been driven 
into extremes from the very bitterness of their 
experience. 

I am bound to say that in no other branch of 
our work have I found such manifest and obvious 
results to follow. A man may be persuaded to give 
up gambling or swearing and not necessarily try 
to become a religious man; but, when people 
give up drink, it is astonishing how instinctively 
they seem to seek after God. And I believe that 
however little responsive the great majority of 
our people may seem to be to our efforts to help 
them on this side of their lives, they yet do 
recognise that we are striving for their good, 
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disinterestedly and at a certain amount of self- 
sacrifice, and this cannot but have its effect. 

And, after all, the difficulties of keeping a 
parochial branch living and active are not nearly 
so great as is sometimes anticipated. They 
naturally are greater in a small country parish 
than in a town; the speakers are more difficult 
to get, and the “sympathy of numbers” at the 
meetings will generally be wanting; but there are 
methods by which many of these difficulties may 
be overcome. 


For my assistance in writing this handbook, 
I have had the advantage of returns from repre- 
sentative parishes of different classes in which 
the work has been particularly successful. I will 
mention the methods adopted by one or two of 
these. 

1. A country parish of 350 inhabitants, about 
200 of whom reside in or near the village, the 
remainder being scattered over its whole area. 
Only four general gatherings of the members per 
annum are attempted. One, a service in the 
church, fixed on an evening when there will be 
moonlight; the hymns to be sung, which are 
tuneful and bright, are notified to the members 
some time previously, and all are asked to prepare 
them, so that at the service the singing may be 
thoroughly congregational and hearty. If an 
outside preacher cannot be secured, this is made 
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the Vicar’s yearly deliverance to his people, and 
he prepares for it months in advance. Interces- 
sions are offered, and people are encouraged to 
send in their own requests for these. A lead- 
ing lay member of the Society is asked to read 
the Lesson: sometimes this is done by an intelli- 
gent working man. 

A second gathering is the annual meeting, at 
which an outside speaker is always provided. 
This help can be secured by giving timely notice 
to the diocesan organising secretary. A working 
man speaker is often found to be very acceptable, 
and lady speakers are always popular. This 
meeting is preceded by a tea, the expenses of 
which are defrayed by each member paying for 
a ticket. A collection at the meeting is also 
taken. It is the general experience that the 
people like to feel they are helping to keep the 
thing going themselves, and are thus in a 
measure independent. At this meeting there is 
again a good deal of hymn-singing, but no 
“entertainment” so-called. The roll of members 
is publicly read out, a report of the year’s work 
is made : the Band of Hope register is read, officers 
are elected, and new members enrolled, these being, 
as far as possible, invited and recruited beforehand. 

A third gathering is in the summer, and is an 
outdoor one. It is of a more social character, 
for the purpose of keeping the members together, 
and for advising them to withstand the tempta- 
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tions of harvest time. After the short meeting, 
games and sports follow. 

The fourth gathering is a lantern lecture, 
which is always much liked, and which, with the 
slides, &c., can be procured through the diocesan 
secretary, or from headquarters in London. A 
collection is also taken at this. 

These are the only general gatherings held in 
the year, but the continuity of teaching is main- 
tained by periodicals, which the members are 
persuaded to take in, and which are left at 
their houses every month. The Band of Hope 
meetings, of course, are more frequent, and tend 
also to keep up the temperance atmosphere 
of the parish between the dates of the general 
gatherings. In the parish of which I am speaking 
this method has been adopted with conspicuous 
success for many years past, and has involved 
just work enough to make it a happiness and 
not a burden. 

In many other parishes, returns from which 
are before me, a monthly entertainment or meet- 
ing is aimed at throughout the winter months. 
May I venture to urge strongly that the “enter- 
tainments” and the “meetings” proper may 
never be mixed up? The whole effect of the 
prayers, hymns, and speeches will be spoilt and 
marred if the “‘ penny reading” element is intro- 
duced. ‘These penny readings are very useful 
and desirable in country villages, as helping to 
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provide the people with the wholesome amuse- 
ment and recreation they need; but let them 
be kept quite distinct from the meetings, or the 
whole tone of the temperance work will be 
lowered. 

2. In the case of town parishes this advice applies 
still more strongly. It is so much easier to pro- 
vide entertainments in towns, and they are so 
popular with the people that there is a great 
temptation either to multiply them at the ex- 
pense of the meeting proper, or to mix up the 
two together. How often have I been at meet- 
ings commenced with hymns and prayer, con- 
tinued with songs and recitations of a frivolous 
character; the address being called for as “the 
powder in the jam!” and then the songs, recita- 
tions, &c., resumed to the manifest relief of the 
audience. I have never known much good result 
from such ill-advised gatherings. We may, and 
often should, aim at weekly reunions of our 
members, but let us firmly keep the “entertain- 
ment” element out of our monthly meeting. It 
will be better to have a small meeting of earnest 
people, with those present who have been espe- 
cially sought for in order that the whole in- 
fluence of the meeting may give the final touch 
of persuasion, than a room full of people with 
the absence of that earnest, elevating environ- 
ment upon which we must depend for permanent 
and lasting good. 
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3. The quarterly or half-yearly service in the 
parish church should always be maintained. Where 
it is difficult to get a sufficient number of people 
together on a week day evening to justify the 
invitation of a well-known preacher from a 
distance, many parishes adopt the expedient 
of an “open meeting” immediately after 
evensong in the church. It is found that, 
especially in the winter, a considerable number of 
the congregation will stay to this. Care, how- 
ever, must be taken not to make it too long, or, 
coming after another service, people will grow 
weary and so not attend on a subsequent occasion. 
The practice of urging members to attend, on the 
day of the annual meeting, a celebration of the 
Holy Communion, at an hour when the great 
majority can do this, is so desirable, that the 
testimony of experience as to its wisdom or pro- 
priety cannot be necessary. At this intercessions 
for temperance work generally should be made. 

The following books would be found useful in 
supplying hints and suggestions for the forma- 
tion and working of a Parochial Branch of the 
C.E.T.S. :-— 

The Speakers’ and Workers’ Vade Mecum, by J. 

Isabell. 1s. 6d. 

A Practical Guide to the Formation and Management 

of Branches, by T. Dixon Spain. 1s. 6d. 

The Nation's Hope. On Juvenile Work. s, 


All these are published by the C.E.T.S. 


CHAPTER XI 
PRACTICAL HINTS 


Some words should now be written upon the sub- 
ject of the administration of the pledge, and the 
assistance that those who have been drunk- 
ards will need if they are to be successful in 
keeping it. 

I issued, a short time since, a circular letter of 
inquiry to most of the diocesan organising secre- 
taries, in order that I might be able to base 
my recommendations upon the widest possible 
knowledge and experience. The first ques- 
tion I asked was this: “Is the method of 
administering pledges, in either section, for an 
indefinite period and without reference to the 
moral status of the individual, a wise one?” I 
desire here to thank the gentlemen to whom I 
addressed these inquiries for the courtesy with 
which they responded, and for the full and valu- 
able answers they sent. I append one or two 
replies, which are typical. 

“The administration of total abstinence pledges 
to the victims of intemperance in the past, with- 
out a due period of probation, is a great evil. 


On the other hand, those who have been always 
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self-controlled in this matter may well be en- 
rolled without any such probation. To attempt 
to succeed in obtaining a large number of 
pledges, as is so constantly done, is apt to bring 
the pledge into disrepute among thoughtful people. 
Pledges of both kinds ought to be given, if pos- 
sible, in church, but in all cases, as the Society 
evidently intends, after some religious service.” 

Another says: “The general wisdom of the 
total abstinence pledge for an indefinite period 
is, of course, open to question. But I maintain 
that it is expedient, and often succeeds, to ad- 
minister the pledge for a definite period.” 

Again: “I believe the wisest plan is to take 
the name only at the first meeting, and after a 
month of probation take the signature.” 

And one more: “ As a matter of practice, I 
think that no branch worthy of the name enrols 
without taking into account the moral status. 
I think indiscriminate pledge-taking (of the total 
abstinence section) is still common in certain 
directions, and it has done untold harm and 
brought discredit on the total abstinence pledge. 
I am inclined to agree with experienced workers, 
who say that it is better to take heavy drinkers’ 
pledges for short and definite periods only— 
reckoned by weeks or months—but I have not 
sufficient general experience to say with certainty 
that this secures a greater percentage of ‘ kept’ 
pledges. My own experience leads me to agree 
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with these views. While the moral power is 
still weak, a man is not in a condition to take 
the pledge for an indefinite time. After a week 
or so he becomes more incapable of keeping it 
continually, under the impression that it will 
always be as hard as he finds it in the early days 
of his probation; but if he promises for a month 
or six weeks, he will make a determined effort 
to keep true for that time, and, quite possibly, 
by the end of it he will have recovered some of 
his moral power, and may be successfully induced 
to renew his promise for a longer period. The 
extreme importance of giving every possible help 
and encouragement to the pledged during the 
period of their probation cannot be too much 
insisted on. In the case of heavy drinkers it 
is the only hope of securing their permanent cure. 
The craving becomes so fierce, the temptations 
are so constant, their own weakness is so great, 
and for the most part those of their own house- 
holds are so little to be trusted to be helpful 
to them, that a constant supervision, of a wise 
and tactful character, becomes a duty on the 
part of those who have been responsible for the 
administration of the pledge. The clergy cannot 
do all this themselves. They need a corps @élite, 
the very flower of their temperance army, to co- 
operate with them in this difficult but essential 
work. I have known the case of a newly-pledged 


drunkard solemnly committed to four temperance 
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members and workers: these divided between 
them the responsibilities of their solemn charge, 
and met together daily for the purpose of asking 
God to give them strength, love, and wisdom in 
the discharge of their duty, and to give them the 
success for which they craved. This is the way 
to insure the end aimed at.” 


I will now give one or two replies to the 
question, “‘ What is the best method of carrying 
on systematic work in (a) town parishes and (6) 
country parishes ?” 

Here is one: “Everything seems to depend 
on the workers, or superintendents, or secretaries. 
In town parishes I find that quiet, yet satisfac- 
tory work may be accomplished by telling mem- 
bers off, if possible, to watch and help and 
influence certain cases. In some towns in this 
diocese drunken women have been rescued and 
reformed in this way. In country parishes men 
can effectively gain ground by systematically 
discouraging social customs which conduce to 
drinking. Such work may seem trivial, but it 
is steady; and such individual perseverance in- 
creases the influence and strength of any parochial 
branch. It is only keen branches that will adopt 
such methods; but, where numbers confer to- 
gether and decide upon their individual course, 
each person contributing by mutual arrangement 
to the promotion of the cause, each member 
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aiming at the enlightenment of some one else, 
sure advance will result.” 

Here is another: “In a ‘slum’ or poor 
working-class parish weekly meetings are almost 
essential. In suburban parishes, where work is 
more educational, monthly meetings suffice. In 
each case, however, a visiting committee is 
essential.” 

In country parishes monthly meetings are 
recommended, except at harvest time; but, if 
the population be under 500, and scattered, four 
good, well worked-up meetings will do. “ Visitors, 
except the clergyman, are looked upon with sus- 
picion in rural parts.” 


My next question was, “ How may the wan- 
ing interest in our regular meetings be best 
revived ?” 

The following again are representative re- 
plies :— 

“The old-fashioned temperance meeting is 
generally obsolete. There is now more instruc- 
tion and more social intercourse, and less frenzied 
exhortation. Meetings may seem less enthusi- 
astic, because the style of such meetings has 
changed. Where formerly the excitable would 
gather to revel in denunciations or much har- 
rowing of the feelings, now the few and earnest 
are the mainstay of the regular meetings. But 
where lectures on various subjects are introduced, 
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interspersed with debates, conversaziones, and 
social evenings with speeches, and when the 
ordinary meetings are in this way made interest- 
ing, no keenly conducted, earnest branch will 
have occasion to complain of bad meetings. In 
this diocese the most life is shown in country 
districts. Much as the idea of entertainments 
may be deprecated, a good social evening, with- 
out too much rigidity of management, will be 
regularly welcomed and regularly attended. 
Everything depends on the committee and the 
earnestness of its work, and this committee, in 
time, will represent the measure of the interest 
which the incumbent shows in the work.” 

Here is another important answer. ‘This is 
the great question of the day to us. Variety 
is the great essential. There are good notions 
of this in Wilson’s ‘How to Start and keep up 
a Branch, though, in some respects, it is some- 
what out-of-date. I suggest a more systematic 
education in the real principles of temperance 
(not merely in personal sobriety) of the upper 
and middle classes, who now, from their ignor- 
ance of the question, thwart our efforts at every 
turn... 


Of course, independently of our direct efforts | 
for promoting temperance by the means of our 
meetings, &c., very much may be done by the 
clergy in indirect ways. The recreations of the 
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people should be a matter of concern to us. In 
the past, the public-house has been the one and 
only place where they could look for relaxation 
and amusement; and even now, both in town 
and country, but particularly in the country, 
there is need of better provision of healthy means 
of recreation. In town, “People’s Palaces” and 
“Winter Gardens” are an immense boon, and 
the further promotion of these would be a very 
practical step in the direction of temperance 
reform. In the country, village halls where 
working men may meet nightly, or at all events, 
three or four times a week, will act as a counter 
attraction to the public-house, more especially if 
a certain amount of power in the control be left 
in the hands of a committee, elected wholly or 
partially by the members. 

May I also impress on temperance reformers 
who live and work in towns, the need of taking 
an interest in municipal matters, and of en- 
deavouring to secure the return of the best men 
to serve upon our Town Councils and Boards of 
Guardians? The whole tone of the community 
may be much influenced by this. The change 
produced in the city of Liverpool, to which I 
have already referred, was entirely the result of 
electing men who would be strong enough, brave 
enough, wise enough, and righteous enough, to 
tackle the thorny subject with the determination 
of cleansing the city from the moral abomina- 
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tion which was besetting it. The clergy, by the 
exercise of tact and judgment and discretion, 
have a great deal of influence, and we need not 
shrink in such a cause, from exercising it to the 
full. Our efforts must be more and more directed 
towards changing the conditions by which the 
things which we now deplore have become pos- 
sible, rather than towards merely trying, here 
and there, to save some of the many who have 
gone under in the rush of modern life. 

In towns again, may I advocate the forma- 
tion, where possible, of ‘United Temperance 
Councils?” I have already referred to the number 
of temperance organisations which exist in well- 
nigh every town. The influence of these upon 
the municipal life of the place is largely lost 
from their working isolatedly. There are many 
parts of temperance work upon which all these 
organisations agree; and under the guidance of 
a tactful chairman the possibility of friction may 
be easily avoided, and great good be done by 
bringing the wishes of so large a body of electors 
to bear upon those in authority. Numbers, and 
certainly votes, tell. Almost all, if not quite all, 
temperance people—churchmen and nonconform- 
ists—agree in desiring a large measure of Sunday 
closing, a considerable diminution in the number 
of public-houses, and a more efficient enforcement 
of the law; and I do not think we need in the 
very least compromise ourselves as churchmen 
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by joining with our dissenting brethren in such 
matters, nor need we risk being entangled in 
projects or undertakings with which we could 
not agree. I had the privilege for three years 
of being chairman of such a council, represent- 
ing between forty and fifty different societies, 
the majority being nonconformist; and I have 
always found them most kind and tolerant, and 
anxious to recognise and respect the position of 
the Church in the matter. 

There can be no doubt whatever that such a 
body, representing all kinds of political and re- 
ligious opinions, but agreeing upon the points to 
be set before the municipal authorities, will always 
carry a very great deal of weight. And it is right 
as well as politic that we should give the support 
of a fully expressed public opinion to those who 
have the responsibility, as well as the power, of 
directing and controlling municipal and public 
affairs. ‘They are practically in their positions, 
not only as the representatives of the people, 
but as the exponents of their wishes, and the 
administrators of their desires, and it is right 
that we should make these known to them. By 
such means, we may gradually secure the removal 
of many of those terrible temptations which at 
present are such a peril to our people, and which 
we so continually deplore. 

We do not believe, of course, that were all 
temptations to drunkenness removed, and the 
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people led by some mighty change to become 
sober, that therefore the kingdom of Heaven 
would necessarily have come. Sin lies in us too 
deeply for this, and is too varied and far reaching 
in its allurements and fascinations. But it would 
be much indeed if a sin, which has been so pre- 
valent amongst us for so many centuries, which 
is so far reaching, and the ensnaring charms of 
which are so full of deadly fascination, could be 
removed from the long and shameful list. Surely 
the road to Heaven would thereby be made the 
easier, the perils by the way for many far less 
grave than they are. 


CHAPTER XII 
WORK AMONG CHILDREN 


Even those who have but little faith in the 
utility of adult societies for the promotion of 
temperance principles and knowledge, generally 
agree that for the young such organisations are 
both useful and necessary. I have already men- 
tioned that, although only 2298 parishes in con- 
nection with the C.E.T.S. have adult branches, 
no less than 4404 have juvenile branches; and 
we cannot but rejoice at this, when we think of 
the temptations and evils with which children 
when grown up are bound to be brought into 
contact, and from which it is our duty to protect 
them by every means within our power. 

I am not going to enlarge upon this principle, 
but rather, assuming that we agree upon it, I 
will offer some suggestions as to the best methods 
of carrying on this work among the children. 

It is manifest that as their attendance will be 
largely, if not entirely voluntary, it is of great 
importance that the meetings should be made 
attractive to them; at the same time it is not, 
I am afraid, superfluous to speak words of warn- 


ing against making less mere gatherings for 
18 
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amusement and recreation. I fear there are 
branches in which very little temperance teach- 
ing is being given, and where the members meet 
regularly simply to be amused. If any assist- 
ance is to be given to these children which 
shall be of real use in after years, instruction 
of a clear, definite, and systematic character 
must be provided at all their meetings. As an 
illustration of this, may I say that, some years 
ago, I attended by invitation a meeting of a 
large and well-managed Band of Hope, in order 
to inspect in a general way the knowledge the 
children possessed of temperance principles and 
truths. My first question was this: “If you were 
asked to recommend the best and safest thing to 
drink, what would you say?” A forest of hands 
went up. Selecting one small boy, I requested 
him to answer. To the consternation of the 
teachers, his reply was: “Beer, sir!” It was 
quite evident that the instruction, so far as that 
small boy was concerned, had scarcely been suffi- 
ciently clear. 

I fancy that many instructors and managers of 
Bands of Hope are tempted to reduce the time 
during which temperance teaching is given toa 
minimum, from the fear lest the popularity of 
the meetings should wane, and the numbers 
attending be diminished. They suffer from the 
fatal fascination of numbers, before which we, all 
of us, are so apt to fall, There is such a tempta- 
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tion to try to fill up our ranks even at the cost 
of losing our effectiveness; it is so pleasant to 
be able to bring up good reports of numbers in 
attendance, &c., that we may lose sight of the 
very raison détre of our organisations, and get 
the children together, week by week, mainly to 
amuse them. It is unnecessary to point out, that 
by so doing we are really wasting our time, and 
doing very little good to the children them- 
selves; that it would be far better to have smaller 
numbers, and to give sound and thorough teach- 
ing; for by this means we might in due course 
send out into the world lads and lasses so con- 
vinced of the wisdom and the benefit of being 
temperate, that they would themselves be centres 
of influence, and be constantly disseminating, if 
by no other means, by their example, the prin- 
ciples which they had themselves learnt when 
they were members of the Band of Hope. 


Further, I cannot but point out the wisdom 
of having an adult branch, to which the members 
of the Band of Hope may be drafted when, 
either from the age limit having been reached, 
or because, having left school and taken up work, 
the hour of the Band of Hope meeting no longer 
suits them, they have necessarily to discontinue 
their attendance at the juvenile meetings. ‘There 
are, as it seems to me, at least two good reasons 
for recommending this course. 
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1. If there be no adult branch, they will be 
apt to conclude that temperance, or, at all events, 
total abstinence, is looked upon as being only 
suited to children; and to imagine that they are 
expected to discontinue their temperance practices 
when they leave school and are old enough to go 
to work. 

2. By being scattered amongst companions 
who have not had the same advantages as them- 
selves, they may, from the lack of support and 
continued influence, forget, or give up, the habits 
in which they have been trained. 

So much, indeed, is this felt, that in some places 
there is an intermediate organisation, standing 
between the Band of Hope and the adult branch, 
which serves as the connecting link between the 
two. In the diocese of Chichester such inter- 
mediate organisations are much encouraged, under 
the name of “The Diocesan League of Hope,” 
the members of which are to be aged between 
fourteen and twenty-one years. 

The suggestions, printed on the back of the 
card of membership, are these :— 

1. After you are unable to attend the Band of 
Hope meetings make a point of being present at 
the meetings of the adult society, if one exists in 
your parish. 

2. Join the nearest branch of the following 
according to circumstances: The Church Lads’ 
Brigade (young men); the Girls’ Friendly Society 
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(young women); parish clubs for older boys and 
girls. 

3. Do your utmost to let those with whom you 
associate (in the C.L.B., G.F.S., or any other 
body you join) know that you are a member of 
the League of Hope; and get new members. 

4, If time will permit ask the superintendent 
of your Band of Hope to let you help. 

5. Try to compete in the examination held 
every March. 

6. Ask your clergy how best you can help the 
work of the C.E.T.S. 

7. Be regular communicants after you are 
confirmed. 

These are all excellent suggestions. If I might 
add one to them it would be that the members of 
the League of Hope should occasionally meet 
together. They are probably still too young 
to appreciate fully the meetings of the adult 
branch; and, coming fresh from the companion- 
ship of the Band of Hope meetings, they might 
feel somewhat lost and out of it amongst the 
grown-up people. If a very short service were 
held once a month in church, immediately before 
the evening service, I believe they would gladly 
come to it, and this would maintain the con- 
tinuity of temperance influence, until they have 
become accustomed to the meetings of the adult 


branch. 
In the diocese of Bath and Wells the work 
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amongst the “Elder Band of Hope lads” seems 
to have been very carefully thought out and 
provided for; and I recommend those who are 
thinking of taking up anything of the kind to 
procure a copy of “ A Manual of Class Work and 
Drills,” which that branch has put forth, with 
the following introductory letter, written by the 
Bishop. ‘There is no doubt that the more we 
can get our lads to realise that strength, bright- 
ness, and activity are associated with and increased 
by our temperance work, the more readily they 
will join our societies, andi the better they will 
advocate the benefits which are derived physically 
from our temperance training. We have to train 
our lads in body, soul, and spirit. In our 
temperance work we are in some measure dis- 
charging our duty, in the first respect, just as, 
in our schools, and in the Church itself, we are. 
endeavouring to train them in the great privileges 
and responsibilities which mentally and spiritually 
God has given them in His Kingdom.” 

The manual also contains a simple “Order of 
Service,” suggestions as to a Bible lesson, and the 
drill, games, &c., which should follow. Informa- 
tion is also fully given as to the expenses which 
this may involve, together with a very clear 
explanation of the dumb-bell exercises, in which 
the lads should be trained. 

This is so useful a manual that I add the 
address of the depét from which it is issued, 
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_ Messrs. Williams & Co., Booksellers, Union 
Street, Bath. 


With reference to the meetings of the usual 
Bands of Hope, a great deal of thought and care 
will be required in planning them. While the in- 
struction must always be made the main thing, it is 
very necessary that the meetings should be bright, 
interesting, and attractive. That it is not only _ 
possible but easy to secure this is evidenced by 
the many Bands of Hope in which the children 
simply delight. I have heard not a few times 
of instances of children coming to the superin- 
tendent in a deputation to beg that the length of 
the meetings might be extended, as the time 
slipped by so quickly. In several successful 
branches, from which I have had returns, the 
time is allotted as follows:—One-third given to 
hymn-singing and to the prayers; one-third to 
the instruction ; and the remaining third to such 
amusements as wool-work, bead-work, wood- 
carving, painting, colouring extracts from illus- 
trated papers, screen - making, action songs, 
physical drill, recitations, readings, dialogues, 
short temperance plays acted by them, or for 
children, &c. 

As ‘for the instruction, almost every diocesan 
branch has now its syllabus, which can be pro- 
cured from the organising secretary, or from 
the head office of the C.E.T.S., The Sanctuary, 
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Westminster. The book of instruction for | 
the teaching is always quite simple and very 
readily mastered, and it adds much to the in- 
terest of the children if they are encouraged to 
prepare themselves to compete for the diocesan 
prizes. 

The following ‘‘ Revised scheme for country 
parishes,” put forth by the Chichester Branch, 
_ gives such valuable hints that I append it :— 

1. Definite instruction in temperance principles. 

2. Avoidance of excess of the “ entertainment” 
element. 

3. A definite object for the children to work 
for. 

4. Interest of both children and workers 
sustained by such a scheme to the end of the 
session. 

1. Instruction, Text-book taken from the 
physiological syllabus, Part 2. 

2. Two hymns to be learnt by heart, so that 
they may be sung without the book. ~ 

3. Temperance recitations, &c., to be selected 
from C.E.T.S. publications. 

4. Action songs or physical drill, if possible 
accompanied by piano. 

Inspection. Requests for this to be sent in by 
any branch having paid its affiliation fee. 

Qualification of Members. A registered attend- 
ance of not less than eight fortnightly or twelve 
weekly meetings previous to inspection, 
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Sufficient knowledge of subjects to satisfy the 
inspector that the instruction has been systemati- 
cally given. 

Rewards.—A large illuminated certificate suit- 
able for framing, given to every branch inspected. 

Merit grant. For each child qualified :— 

By Fair: one penny per head, maximum 5s. 

By Good: three halfpence per head, maxi- 
mum “7s. 6d. 

By Very Good: twopence per head, maxi- 
mum 10s. 

By Excellent: the branch will receive an 
extra grant of Qs. 6d. 


There remains one department of juvenile work 
to be spoken of: “’lhe Young Crusaders’ Union.” 
The children of the well-to-do classes will not 
attend the ordinary Band of Hope meetings, just 
as they will not attend the Sunday schools, and 
yet it is very necessary that they should receive . 
instruction upon temperance matters. Intemper- 
ance is no respecter of persons, and though the 
upper classes, from their circumstances, can more 
easily conceal the ravages that it makes, it is very 
certain that it is to be found but too easily in 
their ranks. 

I am surprised that more attention is not given 
to this branch of juvenile work in the C.E.T\S. 
We look in vain through the pages of its report 


for more than a very brief account of it. There 
K 
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seem to be but nine dioceses in which such work 
is going on. In the diocese of Oxford the union 
is apparently worked on diocesan lines, Oxford 
itself being the centre where two annual meetings 
have been held, and from which the work radiates 
to the other parishes in the diocese. It is, of 
course, more difficult to carry on the Y.C.U. 
work than ordinary Band of Hope work, and in 
the country, from lack of numbers, it is well-nigh 
out of the question ; but in the richer quarters of 
many town parishes, it is most desirable that there 
should be a “ Young Crusaders’ Union.” 

The method generally adopted is this ; a private 
house has to be found where the monthly meetings 
may be held, having a sufficiently large room 
available to accommodate the members. The 
lady who undertakes the management invites the 
children of her acquaintances and friends to join, 
explaining to the parents the objects of the 
organisation. These form the nucleus of the 
Union. At their meeting they open with a 
“Form of Service,” which may be procured from 
the head office, and this is followed by an address 
or instruction from some qualified person ap- 
pointed for the purpose. This should not be 
too long, and after it a tea is generally given. 
The hour has to be arranged to suit the con- 
venience of the children, and the whole meeting, 
including the tea, should not last more than an 
hour and a half. Once a year a service in church 
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on a week-day should be arranged, and in summer 
a garden-party, at which a special address should 
be given, to be followed by games, &c. It goes 
without saying, that the success of such “Unions” 
will depend entirely on the ladies who undertake 
them. The clergy can, of course, assist to some 
extent. 

To carry on all these different organisations 
for the children will necessarily involve a good 
deal of work, but it is well worth it. At so 
impressionable an age an influence is established 
which will probably last for life. The children’s 
interest and support will be secured for the tem- 
perance cause, and they will, many of them, be 
saved from the suffering and misery which must 
be the lot of those who take to drink. ‘The 
adage that “Prevention is better than cure,” is 
especially true with reference to intemperance. 

It is easy because it is natural for children, not 
only to be sober, but to be total abstainers; and 
if they are protected from acquiring a taste for 
alcoholic stimulants, one of the great perils of life 
will be shut away from them, and that is surely 
worth a determined effort to gain. The time 
during which we shall be able to do this work 
is short, for the days of childhood are soon over. 
It is wise, as it is right, to fill its hours with 
such lessons and such influences, that the whole 
after life may be the better for them. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CAUSES OF INTEMPERANCE 


We shall be greatly helped in our endeavours 
to promote habits of temperance amongst our 
people, if we are fully acquainted with the various 
causes which have led to insobriety. Such a 
knowledge would enable us, more than anything 
else, to frame our schemes of reform upon wise 
and practical lines, so as best to strengthen the 
weak, to raise the fallen, to protect the tempted, 
and to instruct the ignorant. All right-thinking 
people agree in deploring the evils of intemper- 
ance, and are at one in their desire to correct and 
remove them; but there is a very striking diver- 
sity of opinion as to the best methods by which 
the desired reformation can be secured. During 
the late debate in Parliament on the Government 
Licensing Bill it was remarkable that the advo- 
cates and opponents of the Bill claimed alike to 
be animated by the same motives and hopes; all 
acknowledged the existence of a great evil; all 
expressed a hearty desire to remove it, and yet 
the difference of opinion as to the means by which 
this end could be best secured differed very widely. 


Believing, as we are bound to do, in the equal 
148 
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honesty of both sides, we are driven to the con- 
clusion that a more accurate and exact knowledge 
of the real cause of intemperance could not fail 
to lead to greater unity of opinion as to the best 
and most effective remedies; for although it may 
not be within our power to remove all the causes 
of intemperance, we shall surely find that many 
of them may be removed, and thus the way to 
greater sobriety of life be made much easier. 

We can hardly doubt that climate has its influ- 
ence. Where it is cold and bleak and changeable, 
like our own, experience seems to show that 
people are more inclined to take strong and 
fiery drinks. But as we cannot improve our 
climate we need not dwell upon this. 

A second non-preventable cause is our past 
history. We have been, as a nation, addicted 
to heavy drinking for many generations. Habits 
which have been so long in forming are not readily 
given up; and whatever view we may take as to 
tastes and cravings being hereditary, we cannot 
doubt that what the fathers have done the chil- 
dren will also be inclined to do. It will require 
generations of patient work to blot out the effect 
of the evil habits of the past. 

But the preventable causes, which we may hope 
to remove much more speedily, and upon which 
we may work at once, are numerous and powerful. 
The chief of them are these: the housing of the 
people in our great towns; the temptations to 
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which they are subjected by the number of public- 
houses in their midst, often the only, still more 
frequently the most accessible, places of meeting 
they possess; the monotony of their mode of life 
and occupation; sundry special temptations in- 
cidental to women’s lives; and the generally 
prevailing ignorance as to the nature and pro- 
perties and danger of alcohol. These preventable 
causes of intemperance I will endeavour, neces- 
sarily most briefly, to deal with. 

As to the housing of the people. In the year 
1901 there were in London alone no less than 
40,762 one-roomed tenements inhabited by more 
than two occupants; there were 50,304 two- 
roomed tenements with more than four occu- 
pants; there were 23,979 three-roomed tenements 
with more than six occupants. Do we quite 
realise what these figures mean? They mean 
not only and inevitably moral degradation, but 
a condition of health which creates a craving for 
stimulants. The “ Report on Physical Deteriora- 
tion” says: “The evil is of course greatest in 
one-roomed tenements, the overcrowding there 
being among persons usually of the lowest type, 
steeped in every kind of degradation, and cyni- 
cally indifferent to the vile surroundings engen- 
dered by their filthy habits, and to the pollution 
of the young brought up in such an atmosphere.” 
It also says: “The close connection between a 
craving for drink and bad housing, bad feeding, 
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a polluted and depressing atmosphere, Jong hours 
of work in overheated and often ill-ventilated 
rooms, only relieved by the excitements of town 
life, is too self-evident to need demonstration, 
nor, unfortunately, is the extent of the evil more 
open to dispute.” And again: “'They turn to 
drink to blunt their sensibility to squalor, and 
it reacts in deadening all desire for improve- 
ment.” ‘Every step gained towards the solu- 
tion of the housing problem is something won 
for sobriety.” 

In Booth’s Life and Labour in London we find 
the declaration that “ Crowding is the main cause 
of drink and vice.” 

Let us then, by all means within our power, 
help forward the movement in favour of better 
dwellings for our people, and, though no doubt 
the worst evils of overcrowding are to be found 
in our great towns, there are many cottages in 
the country which are practically unfit for habi- 
tation, and which also need the reformer’s 
interest and help. 

Monotony of life and occupation is also a con- 
tributory cause. The evidence brought before 
the Committee on Physical Deterioration seems 
to indicate this in such passages as the following : 
“In Nottingham, where so many women are em- 
ployed in lace factories, twice as many women 
as men are received into asylums where insanity 
is ascribed to drink. In Sunderland, on the 
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other hand, where the prosperity of the mechanic 
and miner is evidenced by higher wages and 
abundant work, the proportion reaches 38°6 per 
cent. for men as compared to 20 per cent. for 
women.” 

To those whose intelligence has been stimulated 
to greater activity by education, there will in- 
evitably be a reaction from a monotonous and 
unvarying occupation: if wholesome recreation 
is not available by means of which the tension 
on the nerves and brain may be relaxed, the gin- 
bottle is always accessible, and, for the time at 
least, seems to bring relief. No doubt, on the 
whole, there is to-day far too much pleasure- 
making and pleasure-seeking; but for the busy 
toilers, with their incessant round of daily 
drudgery, and unbroken and unattractive and 
uninteresting toil, it is a necessity for their health 
and well-being that they should have some kind 
of relaxation and recreation. In how many dis- 
tricts, both in town and country, is it not still 
true that the public-house is the only place where 
this may be obtained? Should we not use our 
influence to rectify this? 

It would be difficult to estimate the number of 
those who fall victims to intemperance, and who 
might have been saved from it had they been 
better instructed as to the nature and properties 
of alcohol, and the danger which its careless use 
undoubtedly entails. Let me quote again the 
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“ Report on Physical Deterioration”: “'The people 
perish for lack of knowledge; lunacy increases 
with the rise of wages and the greater spending 
power of the operative class; while a falling 
wage-rate is associated with a decrease of drun- 
kenness, crime, and lunacy.” “The Committee 
believe that more may be done to check the 
degeneration resulting from ‘drink’ by bringing 
home to men and women the fatal effects of 
alcohol on physical efficiency than by expatiating 
on the moral wickedness of drinking. To this 
end they advocate the systematic, practical train- 
ing of teachers to enable them to give rational 
instruction in schools on the laws of health, 
including demonstration of the physical evils 
caused by drinking, At the same time the Com- 
mittee cannot lose sight of the enormous improve- 
ment which has been effected in some countries, 
and might be effected in this country, by wise 
legislation.” 

There remains one cause of intemperance 
easily removable if we would have it so, but 
about which there has been more contention 
than about any other, namely, the excessive 
number of licensed houses which at present ex- 
ists in the crowded parts of our large towns. 
The difficult and distracting question of “ vested 
interests ” has to be solved, and, again and again, 
has proved a bar to progress and reform. 

The Licensing Act, which will in January 
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next become law, has professedly been enacted 
for the purpose of dealing with the matter. It 
aims at diminishing the excessive number of 
public-houses, and removing those that seem to 
be redundant in congested areas. There is a 
great difference of opinion amongst those who 
claim to have the cause of temperance at heart, 
as to the effect in this respect which the new 
Act will have. Its main provisions are these :— 

“The power to refuse the renewal of an existing 
on-licence, on any ground other than the ground 
that the licensed premises have been ill-conducted, 
or are structurally deficient or structurally un- 
suitable, or grounds connected with the character 
or fitness of the proposed holder of the licence, 
or the ground that the renewal would be void, 
shall be vested in Quarter Sessions instead of the 
justices of the licensing district, but shall only 
be exercised on a reference from those justices, 
and on payment of compensation in accordance 
with this Act. In every case of the refusal of 
the renewal of an existing licence by the justices 
of a licensing district, they shall specify in writ- 
ing to the applicant the grounds of their refusal. 

“Where the justices are of opinion that the 
question of the renewal of any particular existing 
on-licence requires consideration on grounds other 
than those on which the renewal of an existing 
on-licence can be refused by them, they shall refer 
the matter to Quarter Sessions, together with 
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their report thereon; and Quarter Sessions shall 
consider all reports so made to them, and may, if 
they think it expedient, after giving the persons 
interested in the licensed premises, and, unless it 
appears to Quarter Sessions unnecessary, any other 
persons appearing to them to be interested in the 
question of the renewal of the licence of those 
premises an opportunity of being heard, and, 
subject to the payment of compensation under 
this Act, refuse the renewal of any licence to 
which any such report relates. 

“Where Quarter Sessions refuse the renewal of 
an existing on-licence under this Act, a sum 
equal to the difference between the value of the 
licensed premises and the value which the pre- 
mises would bear if they were not licensed 
premises, shall be paid as compensation to the 
persons interested in the licensed premises. 

“The amount to be so paid shall, if an amount 
is agreed upon by the persons appearing to 
Quarter Sessions to be interested in the licensed 
premises, and is approved by Quarter Sessions, 
be that amount; and in default of such agree- 
ment and approval shall be determined by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue in the same 
manner and subject to the like appeal to the 
High Court as on the valuation of an estate for 
the purpose of estate-duty ; and in any event the 
amount shall be divided amongst the persons 
interested in the licensed premises (including the 
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holder of the licence) in such shares as may be 
determined by Quarter Sessions. 

“Tf on any decision of the amount to be paid as 
compensation any question arises which Quarter 
Sessions consider can be more conveniently de- 
termined by the County Court, they may refer 
that question to the County Court, in accordance 
with rules of Court to be made for the purpose. 

‘Quarter Sessions shall, in each year, unless they 
certify to the Secretary of State that it is un- 
necessary to do so in any year, for the purposes 
of this Act, impose in respect of all existing 
on-licences renewed in respect of premises within 
their area, charges at rates not exceeding, and 
graduated in the same proportion as, the rates 
shown in the maximum charges which are set 
forth in the schedule which is appended. 

“ Charges payable under this section in respect 
of any licence shall be levied and paid together 
with and as part of the duties on the correspond- 
ing excise licence, and that amount shall in each 
year be paid over to each Quarter Sessions in 
which the money has been levied, in accordance 
with rules made by the ‘Treasury for the purpose. 

“¢ Any expenses incurred by Quarter Sessions in 
the payment of compensation under this Act 
shall be paid out of the compensation fund. 

“ Quarter Sessions may borrow, on the security 
of the compensation fund, for the purpose of pay- 
ing any compensation payable under this Act. 
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“The power of the County Licensing Com- 
mittee to confirm new licences, and any other 
power of that Committee, shall be transferred to 
Quarter Sessions. 

“The justices, on the grant ofa new on-licence, 
may attach to the grant such conditions as they 
may think proper in the interests of the public, 
subject to certain conditions. 

“The justices may, instead of granting a new 
on-licence or an annual licence, grant the licence 
for a term not exceeding seven years, subject to 
certain conditions. 

“ A licence so granted may be forfeited, if any 
condition imposed under this section is not com- 
plied with, or if the holder of the licence is 
convicted of any offence committed by him as 
such. 

“Quarter Sessions may divide their area into 
districts, and may delegate any of their powers 
and duties to a committee appointed in accord- 
ance with rules made by them under this section. 

“The justices of a licensing district being a 
county borough shall exercise their powers as to 
the renewal of licences through the borough 
licensing committee appointed under section 38 
of the Licensing Act of 1872. 

“The Secretary of State may make rules for 
carrying into effect this Act. 

“The provisions of this Act shall apply to the 
transfer of an existing on-licence as they apply 
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to the renewal of an existing on-licence, with the 
substitution of transfer for renewal. 

“Tf the justices refuse to renew an existing on- 
licence on the ground that the holder has per- 
sistently and unreasonably refused to supply 
suitable refreshment (other than intoxicating 
liquor) at a reasonable price, or on the ground 
that the holder of the licence has failed to fulfil 
any reasonable undertaking given to the justices 
on the grant or renewal of the licence, the justices 
shall be deemed to have refused the licence on the 
ground that the premises have been ill-conducted. 

“Scale of maximum charges from which the 
compensation fund will be formed :— 


£ £ 

COs, Under 15 1 
15 and under 20 2 
20 ‘s 25 3 
25 : 30 4 
30 - 40 6 
40 2 50 10 
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29 
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Whatever our opinion of the wisdom of this 
Act may be, it is manifestly our duty to see that 
it has a fair trial, and to watch its operation 
disinterestedly. 

Whilst believing that a reasonable reduction 
in the number of those licensed houses which are 
at present mere drink-shops, and not bond fide 
places of refreshment, would result in an appre- 
ciable diminution of drunkenness, we must not 
expect that it will do everything. We must 
depend for a radical reform on education and 
moral suasion. By persistently forcing upon 
public notice the evils which are caused by ex- 
cessive drinking, the danger which exists in even 
a moderate use of alcohol, and the temptation, 
varying in power according to the individual, to 
which all who habitually use it are exposed, we 
shall in time win the will of the nation to be 
sober; and when that is done, the victory we so 
much desire will not be far off. 

“ Through tears and suffering, through disease 
and untiring death, through all the miseries 
caused by intemperance, our race has won its 
way. At length, by virtue of a grief-laden past, 
it has become capable of enduring the hard con- 
ditions imposed by modern civilisation. It has 
spread over the fairest portion of the world. The 
future calls it to a destiny of unexampled splen- 
dour. Safe as a race from war and famine, and 
even from disease and alcohol, it has built its 
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empire on the solid rock. We know of no com- 
bination of forces which is likely to prevail against 
it. But must the tears and suffering be perpetu- 
ated for ever in equal measure? Must the future 
of the race be as grief-laden as the dreadful past ? 
Something we can do if we put our shoulders to 
the wheel. Death we may delay, but we cannot 
in the end prevent. Disease will be with us 
always, but over certain forms of it our power is 
growing very great. Over intemperance, perhaps 
the chiefest source of human misery, science gives 
us a power almost absolute, if only we have the 
courage and the self-sacrifice to use it. Our 
fathers wrought in the cause of sobriety, but 
wrought in vain. They knew not the secret of 
Nature, and fought against her. Unmindful of 
the race, thinking only of the individual, forgetful 
of the future, labouring only for the present, they 
sought not only to save the drunkard, but to 
make him the progenitor of a happy posterity. 
Their task was impossible."—Reid: 4A Study in 
Heredity. 

The Christian philanthropist knows no such 
word as “impossible.” We believe that when 
the will of man binds itself to the grace of God 
the drunkard and his posterity alike can be 
reclaimed. 


CHAPTER XIV 
PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


I wave come to my last chapter, and I am con- 
scious that I have not even touched upon many 
subjects which are closely connected with tem- 
perance reform: such, for example, as Sun- 
day closing, the employment of barmaids, the 
bond fide traveller question, bogus clubs, the 
legality of the tied-house system, and compensa- 
tion. 

These, and many others, I must leave, that I 
may use what space remains for the consideration 
of the position we ourselves are to occupy, if we 
would exercise the utmost possible influence not 
only upon the intemperate habits of our people, 
but also upon the fashions and customs which 
so much help to form them. In doing this, I 
shall have necessarily to speak about the relative 
advantages of total and non-total abstinence. I 
do so with a certain reluctance, not because I have 
any doubt in my own mind, but from the fear lest, 
whilst anxious to further the cause of the great 
reformation in which I am intensely interested, 
I may unwittingly give offence, and thus do harm 


instead of good. 
161 re 
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The temperance cause has suffered so much 
from such errors in the past, that its friends 
may well “fear to tread” where so many have 
with misguided zeal heedlessly and recklessly 
“rushed in.” 

Before I add another word, then, let me say 
that, in stating the case for total abstinence, 
I do so simply as a witness bearing testimony 
to what has passed under my own notice. I do 
not for one moment assert, or think, that every 
clergyman who puts his hand (as he is bound to 
do) to temperance work, must of necessity be a 
total abstainer. I do not for a moment think 
that if he is not, he must therefore occupy an 
inferior position in the ranks of those who are 
at one in their desire to make England sober. 
It is a matter in which each must decide for 
himself, and it is very certain that J am not called 
to judge any man about it. Nay, as a loyal 
member of the C.E.T.S.—the most influential, 
because the wisest (as I believe), of our great 
temperance organisations, I recognise and ac- 
knowledge the absolute equality of all honest 
workers in the cause, whether they are working 
under the banner of total abstinence, or under 
that of those who “recognising their duty as 
Christians to exert themselves for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance,” pledge themselves to 
“endeavour, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, both by example and effort, to promote” 
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this object. I speak, then, on the side of total 
abstinence, not in condemnation, nor in the least 
as depreciating any other course, but simply 
as a witness for the advantages that I have 
found arising from it during the eight-and- 
twenty years in which I have worked as a total 
abstainer. 

Some words of Professor <Attwater, of the 
Wesleyan University in America, so exactly 
represent my views on this point that I cannot 
refrain from quoting them: “'Temperance is 
always advisable. This should be emphasised 
most strongly. But whether or not we shall 
teach the necessity or the duty of total abstinence, 
is another matter. About this, the best men 
differ. ‘Two who disagree may be equally honest. 
It is neither just nor wise to teach that the 
doctrine of total abstinence rests upon undisputed 
principles of either physiology or morals, It 
seems to me that the question whether a man 
should be a total abstainer depends upon two 
considerations—his own welfare, and the influence 
of his example. ‘The first is a question of policy : 
will drinking injure him? If so, he had better 
abstain. At any rate he ought to be sure of his 
ground before he begins, and he had better wait 
until he reaches maturity, and understands 
himself and his subject well before he takes the 
risk. The second is an ethical consideration. St. 
‘Paul’s doctrine of abstinence from what may 
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cause others to offend, is a rational and forceful 
appeal to a sense of duty. We may have the 
right to advise, but the decision is between the 
individual and his conscience.” And _ writing 
here, as I am specially for the clergy, I dare not 
even go so far as to advise. I state the case from 
my own experience. I bear testimony, the value 
of which it is for others to estimate, as to the 
advantages that I have found in total abstinence, 
telling not so much of the benefit which it has 
been to my own health and strength and power 
of work—that is comparatively a small matter— 
but. of the influence it has given me in endeavour- 
ing to “rescue the perishing.” 


«Let us go forth ’mong men, not mailed in scorn, 
But in the armour of a pure intent ; 

Great duties are before us, and great songs, 

And whether crowned or crownless, when we fall 
It matters not, so as God’s work be done.” 


I have heard it seriously advanced that there 
is a danger in total abstinence of our falling into 
the errors of Manichzism. I think the conclusive 
answer to that is contained in 1 Corinthians viii. 
8-13: ‘Meat will not commend us to God; 
neither if we eat not, are we the worse, nor if we 
eat, are we the better. But take heed lest this 
liberty of yours become a stumbling-block to the 
weak. For if aman see thee which hast knowledge, 
sitting at meat in an idol’s temple, will not his 
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conscience, if he is weak, be emboldened to eat 
things sacrificed to idols? For through thy 
knowledge he that is weak perisheth, the brother 
for whose sake Christ died. And thus sinning 
against the brethren, and wounding their con- 
science when it is weak, ye sin against Christ. 
Wherefore, if meat make my brother to stumble 
I will eat no flesh for evermore, that I make not 
my brother to stumble.” 

In the introduction to the Report of the 
Royal Commission, which, on account of its 
great importance, I have so often quoted, are 
these words: “It is undeniable that a gigantic 
evil remains to be remedied, and hardly any 
sacrifice would be too great which would result 
in a marked diminution of this national degrada- 
tion.” I have italicised these words, because 
they seem to touch the principle of Christian 
total abstinence. Not because the thing itself 
is evil, not because to take wine must in itself 
be wrong, but because of the present stress, the 
sacrifice, such as it is (and no doubt it is a great 
sacrifice to some) of total abstinence seems to be 
called for. Because many of our people are bear- 
ing the burden of an inherited craving, which 
our example may help them to,master and to 
resist; because, confessedly, to those who have 
deliberately or unwittingly formed the habit, and 
now hate themselves for it, and are deeply 
anxious to shake it off, the only path of safety 
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is the way of total abstinence; they should not 
be left to tread it in solitude, but should have 
the strength and the encouragement which sym- 
pathetic companionship always brings. 

I heard, not long ago, a clergyman say that 
he had, two days before, a man at luncheon with 
him who had been a drunkard, and who was 
endeavouring to conquer his propensity. The 
wine was on the table, and the host said to his 
“weak brother,” “I do not offer you any wine, 
as I know you cannot take it in moderation ; I, 
not having any such weakness, need not abstain !” 
Well, I confess it seems to me that he would 
have taken a kinder and a more helpful line 
had he, for that meal at all events, foregone 
his undoubted right, and restricted his own 
liberty if only that he might relieve the sense of 
bondage under which his brother must have been 
suffering acutely. 

I have spoken of the work which the Salvation 
Army has done in reclaiming drunkards and in 
reducing drunkenness. I believe that it has been 
singularly successful in many places, and amongst 
the roughest classes. And what is its experience? 
That the workers amongst these people must be 
prepared to go to them with the initial self-denial 
of total abstinence. With them it is a sine qua 
non; it is an absolute essential. 

The ministers of the Nonconformist bodies 
seem to feel the same necessity, if we may judge 
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by the large proportion of them who are total 
abstainers. Here are some figures :— 














Denomination. Ministers, | Abstainers, 
Congregationalists . q : 2877 2551 
Free Methodists. ; ‘ 395 380 
Presbyterian Church of Eng- 

land . : : * ‘ 325 247 
Society of Friends . ; : 369 350 








Of the Wesleyans, it is stated that nearly 
all the younger men entering their ministry are 
total abstainers. 

I cannot give the number of the clergy of the 
Church of England who have adopted the same 
course, but it is certain that the proportion is 
nothing like that in these denominations. From 
what cause or causes this difference of action arises 
I cannot say. In my opinion, in parishes where 
there are large numbers of poor people, subject 
to many temptations to drink, it is a great help 
to the clergy in their work when they can see their 
way to adopt the habit of total abstinence. I 
have found that it gives one cousiderably more 
influence in inducing people to adopt a similar 
practice, which, certainly in their case, is as wise 
and beneficial as it is helpful and safe. 
oahn any case, I venture to urge the desira- 
bility of establishing a branch, an adult branch, 
of the C.E.T.S. in every parish, whatever its 
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circumstances may be. It furnishes opportuni- 
ties of educating people upon one of the most 
important social questions of the day, and will 
thus secure an ever-widening circle of influence, 
which will lead, in due time, to a healthy change 
in the public opinion of the country. Many 
diocesan bishops have urged this course upon 
their clergy, and it is certain that others who 
have hesitated to put this moral pressure upon 
them are yet very strongly in favour of such a 
procedure. Of course, the modus operandi will 
greatly vary according to the circumstances of 
the parish; and in well-to-do places, no doubt, 
the work will be more difficult, and will need a 
great deal of judgment and tact; but, again, 
I would suggest that, to those inexperienced in 
such matters, assistance and valuable advice could 
always be obtained, either from the diocesan secre- 
tary or from the headquarters of the C.E.T.S. at 
Westminster. 

Though I have felt constrained to say a good 
deal about the advantages which, in my opinion, 
the incumbent would find from being a total 
abstainer, I am bound to add that a member 
of the general section who is not pledged to 
abstinence has a wide field of usefulness opened 
to him through his parish branch; and, indeed, 
there are many occasions upon which his attitude 
of moderation will give him opportunities of influ- 
ence which the total abstainer would not have. 
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The latter is regarded as an extremist, and his 
opinions and wishes are often, in considering ques- 
tions of social or legislative reform, set aside as not 
to be taken seriously; whereas the words and wishes 
of the non-abstainer will carry weight and be at- 
tended to. 


It is also only fair to admit that there may be 
cases in which total abstinence would not, from 
personal considerations, be advisable. 

Sir William Broadbent has said: ‘Had alcoholic 
stimulants never been discovered, or could they 
be entirely abolished, there would be a great deal 
of loss to set against the gain which would result 
from the diminution of suffering, direct and 
evident, now attributable to their use; there 
would be a sensible deduction from the physical 
sense of well-being and enjoyment, which counts 
in the general sum of human happiness, from 
social pleasure, and, I think, from general 
efficiency. That a moderate use of stimulants 
enhances enterprise and ability, was the deliberate 
conclusion of the late Sir W. Roberts; and while 
I do not believe alcohol to be necessary to any 
one, I look upon voluntary self-imposed total 
abstinence as valuable chiefly as a form of self- 
control and self-denial, except in cases where it 
becomes absolutely necessary, through insobriety 
inherited or acquired, to draw the line at strict 
moderation.” 
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The definition which Sir William gives of strict 
moderation would, I fancy, be a surprise to many 
who have never had any doubt of having themselves 
overstepped its clearest bounds. He says: “’'The 
only legitimate employment of stimulants is as 
part of a meal, and the food should largely pre- 
dominate over the drink. The biscuit and glass 
of wine do not come under the category of a 
meal; the cake or biscuit is a mere pretext for 
indulging in the stimulant. Taken with food in 
strict moderation, the stimulant is absorbed into 
the blood very gradually; part is probably 
oxidised on the way, and if it reaches the liver 
and nervous system at all, it is in so diluted a 
condition that it is disarmed. The odour ought 
never to be recognisable in the breath ; if i is, too 
much has been taken.” 


The semi-teetotal movement, initiated by the 
Rev. F. S. Webster, rector of All Souls, Langham 
Place—himself a total abstainer, by the way—has 
made way wonderfully, and is most undoubtedly a 
step in the right direction. Many thousands of 
these pledges have been taken, and though the 
C.E.T.S. has had a similar pledge upon its 
books for years past, yet Mr. Webster’s move- 
ment has drawn fresh attention to it and has 
spread rapidly. Lord Roberts is the president, 
and Lord Alverstone, vice-president. ‘The object 
is: “To promote temperance by putting a stop 
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to all drinking between meals.” The pledge is: 
“T solemnly undertake by God’s help to abstain 
from all intoxicating drink, except at my midday 
and evening meals.” Mr. G. H. F. Nye is the 
honorary secretary of the association, and the 
offices are at the Grosvenor Library, 35 Chapel 
Street, Belgrave Square, London, S.W. 


Here then I must conclude my treatment of this 
subject. I would end on this note of personal re- 
sponsibility. We believe that the people have 
been committed to our care; that we are re- 
sponsible to God for them; that, unless we are 
most active in our efforts for their protection and 
spiritual assistance, we are mere cumberers of the 
ground, and might profitably be removed to make 
way for better men. We, of all men, are filled 
with a sense of the value of a human soul; even in 
a confirmed drunkard, though it presents to us 
the semblance of the utmost degradation, we 
believe it is not lost yet; we believe and know 
that our Master still yearns over it, and would 
recover it. Weremember that He told us how 
the Good Shepherd went forth of old on His 
quest for the lost sheep, “until He found it.” 
There is often with us a sense of deep disap- 
pointment at the ineffectiveness of the Church; 
the masses are lost to it, its temples are but 
scantily attended, its altars unfrequented, its 
Sabbaths desecrated, and we wonder at the cause. 
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Let us honestly acknowledge that the cause 
cannot be in the Church, and that it must, there- 
fore, be within ourselves. What must we do? 
Go to them individually with the Cross of Christ ; 
give them the message of Christ in the spirit of 
Christ, the very spirit of self-denial and self- 
sacrifice. In this awful wilderness of sin we have 
to be the voice which cries, “ Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord.” 

To many this Temperance Reformation will 
be the first step back to God; the first step 
towards an appreciation of religion; the first 
step towards the realisation that the Church 
cares for them, not theirs, and is working disin- 
terestedly in their interests and for their good. 
To the “classes” as well as to the “ masses” the 
Church will best commend her mission by the 
practical nature of her work, by the ameliorating 
influence she can exercise upon the general condi- 
tion of the community. She is in her right place 
when, in the midst of the highways and hedges of 
‘ the world, she is busied in compelling the people 
to come into the fold of the Good Shepherd, the 
Saviour of the world. 

The disappointments and failures of temperance 
work are notorious; our highest hopes will be 
continually dashed, our most promising cases 
will often fall back into their old condition, our 
meetings will frequently be miserably attended, 
and those who will help us, or even sympathise 
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with us, may be hard to find. None the less, 
I venture to assert that there is no part of our 
work which will be more appreciated by the 
people who most need our help, nor will there 
be wanting times and seasons when we shall 
receive real encouragement and substantial marks 
of progress and success. 


**No wintry silence, be it e’er so long, 
But Spring-time ends with the bird’s sweet song ; 
No day so drear, but, after frost and snow 
F’en in Far North the sweetest roses blow ; 
No night so long, but daylight comes at last, 
And the pink dawn forgets the darkness past ; 
No work so toilsome but the task begun 
On earth is finished with the Morning Sun ; 
No way so rugged but the wanderer’s feet 
Shall walk, unweary, in the Golden Street ; 
No parting ever, but the God of Love 
Shall join the parted in the land above.” 


With hearts full of hopefulness, we may go 
forth to this portion of our work. The more 
we labour at it, the greater will be our realisa- 
tion of the need for it, and of the vastness of 
the evil we have to fight; but the greater too 
will be our conviction that it is the Master’s 
work, that the call to it is His, and that no 
difficulties, interests, oppositions, or misjudg- 
ments, can stand between us and the success 
which He has promised to all faithful service. 
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“This is an excellent book.” —Spectator. 


AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH. By the Very Rev. T. B. 
STRONG, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. 


“ This is a valuable and timely book, small in bulk, but weighty both in style 
and substance. . . . The Dean’s essay is an admirable one, and is well calcu- 
lated to clear men’s minds in regard to questions of very far-reaching im- 
portance.”—Guardian. 


THE STUDY OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. By the Right 
Rev. W. E. CoLLIns, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. 


“This little book is worth ‘its weight in gold. As a well-informed and 
thorough-going discussion of historical method we do not know its equal. It is 
written in a clear and attractive style. . . . It should be read by all students of 
history.’—Cambridge Review. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. By the Rev. P. N. Waaeert, M.A., 
of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. 


“The main result of this remarkable book is to present the clergy for whom 
it is intended primarily (but we hope by no means entirely, for it should appeal 
even more forcibly to the other camp, to the professors than to the preachers), 
with a point of view.”—Church Times. 


LAY WORK AND THE OFFICE OF READER. By the Right 


Rev. HUYSHE YEATMAN-BIGGs, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. 


_ ‘A wise and valuable little book. Bishop Yeatman-Biggs knows what he is 

writing about; he has packed into a small space all that most people could 
desire to learn, and he has treated it with sense and soberness, though never 
with dulness.”—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


CHURCH MUSIC. By A. Mavstuy Rrcnarpson, Mus. Doc., 


Organist of St. Saviour’s Collegiate Church, Southwark. 


“Probably scarcely a clergyman in the country would fail to benefit by Dr. 
Richardson’s fifth and sixth chapters on the clergyman’s part of the church 
services. Throughout the little -ook its earnestness and its thoughtfulness for 
the reader command respect.”— Record. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By the Rev. W. Foxtry Norris, M.A,, 
Rector of Barnsley, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Wakefield. 


CHARITABLE RELIEF. By the Rev. Ciemenr F. Roczrs, M.A. 


INTEMPERANCE. By the Right Rev. H. H. Psretra, D.D., 
Bishop of Croydon. 


PREACHING. By the Very Rev. F. E. Carrer, M.A., Dean of 


Grahamstown. [In Preparation. 
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Che Orford Library of Practical Cheologp 


Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. Newsout, M.A., Canon and Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s ; and the Rey. DaRWELL Strong, M.A., Librarian of the 
Pusey House, Oxford. 





Price 5s. per Volume. 


RELIGION. By the Rev. W. C. E, Newszort, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 

“The Oxford Library of Practical Theology makes a good beginning with 
Canon Newbolt’s volume on religion. . . . The publishérs have spared no pains 
in making the appearance of the volumes as attractive as possible. The binding, 
type, and general ‘get up’ of the volume just issued leave nothing to be 
desired.” —Guardian. 


HOLY BAPTISM. By the Rev. Danwei Sronz, M.A., Librarian 
of the Pusey House, Oxford. 

““Few books on Baptism contain more thoughtful and useful instruction on the 
rite, and we give Mr. Stone’s effort our highest approval. It might well be made 
a text-book for candidates for the diaconate, or at least in theological colleges. 
As a book for thoughtful laymen it is also certain to find a place.”—Church Times. 


CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rev. A.C. A. Hatt, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. 

“To the parochial clergy this volume may be warmly commended. They will 
find it to be a storehouse of material for their instruction, and quite the best 
treatise that we have on the subject it treats. It is thoroughly practical, and 
gives exactly the kind of teaching that is wanted.’—Guardian. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist’s College, 
Oxford. 

“Mr. Pullan’s book will no doubt have, as it deserves to have, a large number 
of readers, and they will gain a great deal from the perusal of it. It may be 
certainly recommended to the ordinary laymen as by far the best book on the 
subject available.” — Pilot. 


HOLY MATRIMONY. By the Rev. W. J. Knox Lirriz, M.A., 
Canon of Worcester. 

‘Canon Knox Little has given us a most exhaustive treatise on Holy Matri- 
mony written in his best and happiest style, and giving ample proofs of wide 
research and deep study of the various aspects, and the essential characteristics 
of Christian marriage. . . . We would strongly advise the clergy to place this 
work upon their shelves as a book of reference, while it forms a complete 
manual of instruction to aid them in the preparation of addresses on the 
subject.” —Church Bells. 


THE INCARNATION. By the Rev. H. V.S. Ecx, M.A., Rector of 
Bethnal Green. 

“The teaching is sound, and the book may be placed with confidence in the 
hands of candidates for Orders of intelligent and educated lay people who desire 
fuller instruction on the central doctrines of the Faith than can be provided in 
sermons.” —Guardian. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. E. T. Cuurton, D.D., 
‘formerly Bishop of Nassau. 

‘©We welcome Bishop Churton’s book as an authoritative exposition of the 
modern High Church view of Missions. It is good for us all to understand it, 
thereby we shall be saved alike from uninstructed admiration and indiscriminate 
denunciation.” —Church Missionary Intelligencer. 

PRAYER. By the Rev. AnrHus Jonn Wor uEpDeGE, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of Truro. 

*<We do not know of any book about prayer which is equally useful; and we 
anticipate that it will be a standard work for, at any rate, a considerable 
time.” —Piot. 
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Oxford Library of Practical Theology—continued. 
SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. Trevetyan, M.A., Vicar of St. 


Matthew’s, Westminster. 


‘** An extremely useful contribution to a difficult and important subject, and 
we are confident it will rank high in the series to which it belongs.” Guardian. 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. By the Rev. Leicuron Puuwan, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist’s College, Oxford. 

‘““Ttis intended to illustrate the continuity and the value of Christian tradition, 
in conduct, belief and worship. . . . Mr. Pullan affirms that the critics of orthodox 
Christianity are now destroying one another’s theories much more than they are 
destroying uhe Catholic Faith. . . .”—Westminster Gazette. 


BOOKS OF DEVOTION. By the Rev. CHarizs Bopineton, Canon 
and Treasurer of Lichfield. 
‘‘Extremely valuable for its high tone, fidelity to Catholic standards, and 
powerful advocacy of reality in private devotion.”—Church Times. 


HOLY ORDERS. By the Rev. A. R. WuirHam, M.A., Principal of 
Culham College, Abingdon. 
‘“‘for the educated layman who wishes to know what the Church is teaching 
about the ministry, and what the relation of the laity to it really is, this is the 
best book with which we have met.”—Pilot. 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL. | 
By the Rey. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 
“We are inclined to think that this may prove the most valuable book which 
Canon Newbolt has written, and one of the most valuable volumes in the whole 
series of which it forms part.”—Pilot. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. By the Rev. Darwett Srong, M.A., 
Librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford. 

“The book meets a distinct want, and is indispensable to all (and surely they 
are very many) who desire to have a concise and well-balanced summary of the 
different opinions which have been held with regard to the Holy Communion 
from the earliest days of the Church.”—Ozford Diocesan Magazine. 


CHURCH WORK. By the Rev. Bernarp Reynoxps, M.A., Pre- 


bendary of St. Paul’s. [In the press. 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL. By the Rev. Watrer Howarp 
FRERE, M.A., of the Community of the Resurrection. [In preparation. 
THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Darwett Sronz, M.A., Librarian of the 
Pusey House, Oxford. [In preparation. 
OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By the Very Rev. Henry Wacz, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. (In preparation. 


NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By the Rev. R. J. Know1ine, 
D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis at King’s College, London. 
Ln preparation. 


THE HOLY TRINITY. By the Right Rev. L. G. Mytnz, D.D., 


late Bishop of Bombay. [In preparation. 
THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. By the Rev. AnrHur JoHN Wosrt- 
LEDGE, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of Truro. (In preparation. 
THE ATONEMENT. By the Rev. Leicuron Putian, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John Baptist’s College, Oxford, (In preparation. 
CHURCH HISTORY. By the Rev. H. N. Bars, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Stephen’s, Hampstead. 2 vols. [Un preparation. 
VISITATION OF THE SICK. By the Rev. E. F. Russenn, M.A., 
of St. Alban’s, Holborn. [In preparation. 
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Abbey and Overton—THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By CHARLES J. ABBEY, M.A., Rector 
of Checkendon, Reading, and JoHN H. OveRTON, D.D., late Canon 
of Lincoln, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Adams.—_SACRED ALLEGORIES. The Shadow of the Cross 
—The Distant Hills—The Old Man’s Home—The King’s Messengers. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A. With Illustrations. 1670, 
35. 2et. 
The four Allegories may be had separately, 1670, 15. each. 


Aids to the Inner Life. 
Edited by the Venble. W. H. Hutcurnes, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land, Canon of York, Rector of Kirby Misperton, and Rural Dean of 
Malton. Five Vols. 32mo,cloth limp, 6d. each; or cloth extra, 1s, each. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THOMAS A KEMPIS, 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

THE DEVOUT LIFE. By St. FRANCIS DE SALES. 

THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. By JEAN NICOLAS GRou. 
THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT. By LAURENCE SCUPOLI. 


Baily-Browne.—Works by A. B. BAILyY-BROWN. 

A HELP TO THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
PENITENTIAL PSALMS, consisting of Brief Notes from The 
Fathers, gathered from Neale and Littledale’s Commentary. With 
Preface by the Rev. GEORGE Bopy, D.D., Canon of Durham. Crown 
8vo, 15. et, 

THE SONGS OF DEGREES; or, Gradual Psalms, Interleaved 
with Notes from Neale and Littledale’s Commentary on the Psalms, 
Crown 8vo. 15. net. 
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Bathe.—Works by the Rev. ANTHONY BATHE, M.A. 

A LENT WITH JESUS. A Plain Guide for Churchmen. Containing 
Readings for Lent and Easter Week, and on the Holy Eucharist. 
32m0, 15.; or im paper cover, Od. 

AN ADVENT WITH JESUS. 320, 15., or in paper cover, 6d. 

WHAT I SHOULD BELIEVE. A Simple Manual of Self-Instruction 
for Church People. Small 8vo, limp, 1s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 


Benson.—Works by the Rev. R. M. BENSON, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
THE FOLLOWERS OF THE LAMB: a Series of Meditations, especially 
intended for Persons living under Religious Vows, and for Seasons of 
Retreat, etc. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 


THE FINAL PASSOVER: A Series of Meditations upon the Passion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Small 8vo. 


Vol. I.—THE REJECTION. 55. Vol. III.—THE DIVINE ExobDus, 
Vol. IIl.—THE UPPER CHAMBER. Parts I, and II. 5s. each. 
Partin. Gs: | Vol. 1V.—THE LIFE BEYOND THE 
Part Il. 55. GRAVE. 55. 


THE MAGNIFICAT; a Series of Meditations upon the Song of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Small 8vo, 25. 

SPIRITUAL READINGS FOR EVERY DAY, 3 vols. Small 8vo. 
35. 6d. each, 

I. ADVENT. II. CHRISTMAS. III, EPIPHANY, 

BENEDICTUS DOMINUS: A Course of Meditations for Every Day of 
the Year. Vol. I.—ADVENT TO TRINITY. Vol. II.—TRINITY, SAINTS’ 
Days, etc. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. each; or in One Volume, 75. 

BIBLE TEACHINGS: The Discourse at Capernaum.—St. John vi. 
Small 8vo. 15.; or with Notes. 35. 6d. 

THE WISDOM OF THE SON OF DAVID: An Exposition of the First 
Nine Chapters of the Book of Proverbs. Smadl8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE MANUAL OF INTERCESSORY PRAYER. Royal 32mo; cloth 
boards, 1s. 3d. ; cloth limp, od. 


THE EVANGELIST LIBRARY CATECHISM. Part 1. Smail 8vo. 35. 
PAROCHIAL MISSIONS. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Bickersteth—_ YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER: 
a Poem in Twelve Books. By EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, D.D,, 
late Lord Bishop of Exeter. 180, 15. net. With red borders, 
16mo, 25. net. 

The Crown 8vo Edition (5s) may still be had. 
THE HYMNAL COMPANION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. 
*,* Lists will be sent on application 
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- Blunt.—Works by the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, D.D. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER: Being an 
Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional 
System of the Church of England. 4f0, 21s. 

THE COMPENDIOUS EDITION OF THE ANNOTATED BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER: Forming a concise Commentary on the 
Devotional System of the Church of England. Crown 8ve. tos. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
By various Writers. Jmperzal 8vo. 215. 

DICTIONARY OF SECTS, HERESIES, ECCLESIASTICAL PAR- 
TIES AND SCHOOLS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By various 
Writers. Jmperial 8vo, ats. 

THE BOOK OF CHURCH LAW. Being an EXDOOR of the Legal 
Rights and Duties of the Parochial Clergy and the Laity of the Church 
of England. Revised by the Right Hon. Sir WALTER G, F. PHILLI- 
MORE, Bart., D.C.L., and G. EDWARDES JONES, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo. 8s, net, 

A COMPANION TO THE BIBLE: Being a Plain Commentary on 
Scripture History, to the end of the Apostolic Age. Two Vols. small 
8vo. Sold separately. OLD TESTAMEMT. 35. 6d. NEW TESTAMENT, 
35. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: a Handbook of Religious Information 
respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, etc., etc. 
16mo. Paper cover, 1s. Also the Larger Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 25. net. 


Body.— Works by the Rev.GEORGE Bopy,D.D.,Canon of Durham. 
THE LIFE OF LOVE. A Course of Lent Lectures. 160. 25. net. 
THE SCHOOL OF CALVARY; or, Laws of Christian Life revealed 

from the Cross. 16m0. 25. net. 
THE LIFE OF JUSTIFICATION. x6mo. 25. net. 
THE LIFE OF TEMPTATION. 16m. 25. net. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DEPARTED. Smail 
8v0. sewed, 6d. 32m0. cloth, 1s. 


Book of Private Prayer, The. For use Twice Daily ; together 
with the Order for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy 
Communion. 1870. Limp cloth, 2s.; Cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


Book of Prayer and Daily Texts for English Churchmen. 
32m0. 5. net. 

Boultbee—A COMMENTARY ON THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, By the Rev. 
T, P. BOULTBEE. Crown 8v0, 65. 
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Brent.—THE CONSOLATIONS OF THE CROSS: Addresses 
on the Seven Words of the Dying Lord, given at St. Stephen’s Church, 
Boston (U.S.), on Good Friday, 1902. ‘Together with Two Sermons. 
By the Right Rev. G. H. Brent, D.D., Bishop of the Philippine 
Islands. Crown 8vo. 25, 6d. net. 


Brett.— Works by the Rev. JESSE BRETT, L.Th., Chaplain of All 
Saints’ Hospital, Eastbourne. 
ANIMA CHRISTI: Devotional Addresses. Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 
THE BLESSED LIFE: Devotional Studies of the Beatitudes. Crown 
8v0, 25. net. 
THE WITNESS OF LOVE: Some Mysteries of the Divine Love 
revealed in the Passion of our Holy Redeemer. cap. 8vo. 25. net. 


Bright.—Works by WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., late Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Oxford. 

THE AGE OF THE FATHERS. Being Chapters in the History of 
the Church during the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. Zwo Vols. 8vo. 
28s. net. 

LESSONS FROM THE LIVES OF THREE GREAT FATHERS, 
St, Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, and St. Augustine. Crown 8vo. 65. 


Bright and Medd.—LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM EC- 
CLESILZ ANGLICAN. A GULIELMO BRIGHT, S.T.P., et PETRO 
GOLDSMITH MEDD, A.M., Latine redditus. Small 8vo. 55. mez. 


Brockington.—_THE PARABLES OF THE WAY: a Com: 
parative Study of the Beatitudes (St. Matt. v. 3-13) and Twelve 
Parables of the Way (St. Luke ix. 51-xix. 1z), By A. ALLEN 
BROCKINGTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. ‘ 


Browne.—AN EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By E. H. Browne, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of Winchester. 8vo. 16s, 


Bruce.—THE COMMON HOPE. Firstfruits of Ministerial 
Experience in Thought and Life. Edited by the Rev. ROSSLYN 
Bruce, M.A., Rector of Clifton, Nottingham; with an Introduction 
by the Right Rev. the BISHOP OF STEPNEY. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


Campion and Beamont.—THE PRAYER BOOK INTER- 
LEAVED. With Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes 
arranged parallel to the Text. By W. M, Campion, D.D., and W, J. 
BEAMONT, M.A. Small 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Carter. —LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS THELLUS- 
SON CARTER, Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer, and Hon. 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Edited by the Ven. W. Hs 
Hu'rcuHinGs, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland. With 3 Portraits and 
8 other Illustrations. 8vo. 0s, 6d. net, 
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Carter.—Works by, and edited by, the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. 
SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTIONS. Crown 8vo. 


THE Hoty EucuHaristT. 35. 6d. OuR Lorp’s EARLY LIFE. 35. 6d. 
THE DIVINE DISPENSATIONS. 35. 6d. | OUR LoRD’s ENTRANCE ON HIS 
THE LIFE OF GRACE. 35. 6d. : MINISTRY. 35. 6d, 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 35. 6d. 


A BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER FOR MORNING, MID-DAY, AND 
OTHER TIMES. 180, limp cloth, 1s. ; cloth, red edges, 1s. 3d. 
THE DOCTRINE OF CONFESSION -IN THE CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. 55. 
THE SPIRIT OF WATCHFULNESS AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Crown 8vo0, 55. 
THE TREASURY OF DEVOTION : a Manual of Prayer for General 
and Daily Use. Compiled by a Priest. 
18mo0. 25s. 6d.; cloth limp, 2s. Bound with the Book of Common 
Prayer, 35. 6d. Red-Line Edition. Cloth extra, gilt top. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. net. Large-Type Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE WAY OF LIFE: A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young 
at School, with a Preparation for Confirmation. 180. 15. 6d. 


THE PATH OF HOLINESS: a First Book of Prayers, with the Service 
of the Holy Communion, for the Young. Compiled bya Priest. With 
Illustrations. 160. 15. 6d. ; cloth limp, 1s. 

THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN : a Book of Prayers for every Want. (For 
the Working Classes.) Compiled by a Priest, 180. 15. 6d.; cloth 
limp, 1s. Large-Type Edition. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d.; cloth limp, 1s. 


THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD: a First Book of Prayers and Instruction 
for Children. Compiled bya Priest. With Illustrations, 160, 25. 6d, 


SIMPLE LESSONS; or, Words Easy to be Understood. A Manual of 
Teaching. 1. On the Creed. 11, The Ten Commandments. 1. The 
Sacrament. 1870. 35. 


MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR SISTERS OF MERCY. 8 parts in 
2vols, 32mo. 10s. Or separately:—PartI. 1s.6d, PartII. 1s, Part 
Wi. 1s. PartIv.-2s. Partv.1s. Part Vi. 1s. Partvil. Part VIII. 15. 6d, 


UNDERCURRENTS OF CHURCH LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Coles.—Works by the Rev. V. S.S. CoLEs, M.A., Principal of the 
Pusey House, Oxford. 
LENTEN MEDITATIONS. 180, 25. 6d. 


ADVENT MEDITATIONS ON ISAIAH I.-XII.: together with Out 
lines of Christmas Meditations on St. Johni. 1-12, 180, 25. 
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Company, The, of Heaven: Daily Links with the Household of 
God. Being Selections in Prose and Verse from various Authors. 
With Autotype Frontispiece. Crow 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


Conybeare and Howson.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 
ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. CoNyBEARE, M.A., and the Very 
Rey. J. S. Howson, D.D. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 


LIBRARY EDITION. ZJwo Vols. 8vo. 21s, STUDENTS’ EDITION. Onze Vol. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. POPULAR EDITION. One Vol. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Creighton. Works by MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of London. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY FROM THE GREAT SCHISM 
TO THE SACK OF ROME (1378-1527). Six Volumes. Crown 8v0. 
5s. each net. 


THE CHURCH AND THE NATION: Charges and Addresses. 
Crown 8vo. 55. et. 

THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION: Speeches and Sermons. Crown 8vo. 
55. met. 

UNIVERSITY AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 55. et. 


THE MIND OF ST. PETER; and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. net. 


Day-Hours of the Church of England, The. Newly Revised 
according to the Prayer Book and the Authorised Translation of the 
Bible. Crown 8vo0, sewed, 35. ; cloth, 35. 6d. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE DAY-HOURS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, being the Service for certain Holy Days. Crown 8vo, 
sewed, 35. ; cloth, 35. 6d. 


Edersheim.— Works by ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., D.D., Ph.D. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. Two Vols. 


8v0. 125, net. 
JESUS THE MESSIAH: being an Abridged Edition of ‘The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Ellicott.—Works by C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 


A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. 
PAUL'S EPISTLES. Greek Text, with a Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary, and a Revised English Translation. 8vo, 


GALATIANS. 8s. 6d. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND 
EPHESIANS. 8s, 6d. PHILEMON. 10s. 6d. 
PASTORAL EPISTLES. Ios. 6d. THESSALONIANS. 75. 6d, 


HISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 8vo, 12s. 
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| Emery. — THE INNER CIP Ob - THE 


Spiritual Messages for the Ecclesiastical Year, 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


SOUL. ~Short 
By S. L. Emery, 


English (The)Catholic’s Vade Mecum: a Short Manual of General 


Devction. 


PRIEST'S Edition. 3220. 


Compiled by a PRIEST. 


32mo, limp, 1s.; cloth, 25. 
Is. 6d, 


Epochs of Church History.—Edited by MANDELL CREIGHTON, 


DED, 
each. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 
OTHER LANDS. By the Rev. H.W. 
Tucker, M.A. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REFOR- 
MATION IN ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. Gro. G. Perry, M.A. 


THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS. By the Rev. ALFRED 
Prummer, D.D. 


THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. J. H. Overton, D.D. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By the Hon. G. C. Broprick, D.C.L. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
“ea By J. Bass MuLuincEr, 
WA. 


late Lord Bishop 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. W. 
Hunt, M.A. 


Eucharistic Manual (The). 


Devotions for the Holy Sacrament of the Altar. 


32mo. cloth gilt, red edges. 15. 


of London. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
EASTERN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 
H. F. Tozzr, M.A. 

THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 
a hem By the Rev. A. Carr, 


THE CHURCH AND THE PURI- 
TANS, 1570-1660. By Henry OFFLEY 
WakeEman, M.A. 

HILDEBRAND AND HIS TIMES. 
eae Very Rey. W. R. W. STEPHENS, 


THE POPES AND THE HOHEN- 
STAUFEN. By Uco Batzant. 

THE COUNTER REFORMATION. 
By ADoLPrHus WILLIAM Warp, Litt. D. 


WYCLIFFE AND MOVEMENTS 
FOR REFORM. By Recinatp L. 
Poo.g, M.A. 

THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By 
the Rev. Professor H. M. GwATKIN, 
M.A. 





Consisting of Instructions and 
From various sources. 


Cheap Edition, limp cloth. gd. 


Farrar.—Works by FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., late Dean of 


Canterbury. 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; 
Crown 8vo, 55. nét. 


THE BIBLE: Its Meaning and Supremacy. 
ALLEGORIES. With 25 Illustrations by AMELIA BAUERLE. 


8v0. gilt edges. 25. 6d. net. 


or, Helps to Understand the New Testament. 


8vo. 65. net. 


Crown 


Fosbery—VOICES OF COMFORT. Edited by the Rev. 


THOMAS VINCENT FOSBERY, 
Reading. Cheap Edttion. 


Small 8vo. 
The Larger Edition (7s. 6d.) may still be had. 


M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, 
35. et, 
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Geikie.—Works by J. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D., late 
Vicar of St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich. 


THE VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS. Crown 8v0. 55. net. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE: the Scriptures in the Light of Modern 


Discovery and Knowledge. Completein Twelve Volumes, Crown 8vo. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


CREATION TO THE PATRIARCHS. | REHOBOAM TO HEZEKIAH. Wé£th 
With a Map and Illustrations. 55. Adtlustrations. 55. 

MANASSEH TO ZEDEKIAH. With 

MOSES TO JUDGES. With a Map the Contemporary Prophets. W2th 


and Illustrations. 5s. a Map and Illustrations. 55. 
EXILE TO MALACHI. With the 
SAMSON TO SOLOMON. W2th a Contemporary Prophets. Wz2th 
Map and Illustrations. 55. Illustrations. 55. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE GOSPELS. Wzth a Map and | LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, 
Illustrations, 55. With Maps and Illustrations. 
2vols, os. 
LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. | ST. PETER TO REVELATION. With 
With Map. 2v0ls. 105. 29 Illustrations. 55. 


LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map. 2vols. Post 8vo, 105. 
Cheap Edition, without the Notes, 1vol. 8vo. 6s. 


A SHORT LIFE OF CHRIST. With 34 Iilustrations. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


Gold Dust: a Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sancti- 
fication of Daily Life. 


Translated and abridged from the French by E.L.E.E. Edited by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Parts I. II. II]. Small Pocket Volumes. 
Cloth, gilt, each 1s,, or in white cloth, with red edges, the three parts 
in a box, 2s. 6d. each met. Parts I., II., and III. in One Volume. 
2s. net, 


*,.” The two first parts in One Volume, /arge type, 18mo. cloth, gilt. 1s. 6d. net. 


Gore.—Works by the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. 
THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. Crown 8vo. 6s. met. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Crown 8v0. 35. net. 


Goreh—_THE LIFE OF FATHER GOREH. By C. E. 
GARDNER, S.S.J.E. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Great Truths of the Christian Religion. Edited by the Rev. 
W. U. RICHARDS. Small 8vo. 25, 


ie 
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Hall.—Works by the Right Rev. A.C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop 
| of Vermont. 
CONFIRMATION. Crown 8vo. 55. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 
THE VIRGIN MOTHER: Retreat Addresses on the Life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as told in the Gospels. With an appended 
Essay on the Virgin Birth of our Lord.. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
CHRIST’S TEMPTATION AND OURS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF PRAYER. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


_Hallowing of Sorrow. By E. R. With a Preface by H. S. 
HOLLAND, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. Smadl/8vo. 2s. 


_ Handbooks for the Clergy. Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. 
. ROBINSON, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net each Volume. 

THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
W. RoBINSON, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 

THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. By the Rev. A. J. Mason, D.D., 
Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. 

PATRISTIC STUDY. By the Rev. H. B. SwETE, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. H. H. MONTGOMERY, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Tasmania, Secretary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. By the Very Rev. J. ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. By the Very Rev. WitrorpD L. 
RoBINSON, D.D., Dean of the General Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

PASTORAL VISITATION. By the Rev. H. E. SAvAGE, M.A., Vicar 
of Halifax. 

AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH. By the Very Rev. J. B. STRONG, 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 

THE STUDY OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. By the Right 
Rev. W. E. CoLuins, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. 

CHURCH MUSIC. By A. MADELEY RICHARDSON, Mus. Doc., Organist 
of St. Saviour’s Collegiate Church, Southwark, 

LAY WORK AND THE OFFICE OF READER. By the Right 
Rey. HuysHe YEATMAN-Biccs, D.D., Lord Bishop of Southwark, 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE: some Suggestions for the Study of the 
Relations between them. By the Rev. P. N. WAGGETT, M.A. of the 

Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. 
** Other Volumes are in preparation. 
A2 
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Hatch—_THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1880. 
By Epwin Hatcu, M.A., D.D., late Reader in Ecclesiastical History 

in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 55. 
Holland.—Works by the Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A. ~ 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 


GOD'S CITY AND THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
CREED AND CHARACTER: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
ON BEHALF OF BELIEF. Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
GOOD FRIDAY. Being Addresses on the Seven Last Words. Small 
8vo. 25. 
Hollings.— Works by the Rev. G. S. HOLLINGS, Mission Priest of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 


THE HEAVENLY STAIR; or, A Ladder of the Love of God for Sinners, 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


PORTA REGALIS; or, Considerations on Prayer. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 
1s. 6d. net; cloth boards, 2s. net. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. Crown 8v0. 45, 


PARADOXES OF THE LOVE OF GOD, especially as they are seen in 
the way of the Evangelical Counsels. Crown 8vo0. 4s. 


ONE BORN OF THE SPIRIT; or, the Unification of our Life in God. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Hutchings.— Works by the Ven. W. H. HuTcuHincs, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, Canon of York, Rector of Kirby 
Misperton, and Rural Dean of Malton. 

SERMON SKETCHES from some of the Sunday Lessons throughout 
the Church's Year. Vols. and ll. Crown 8vo, 55. each. 

THE LIFE OF PRAYER: a Course of Lectures delivered in All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street, during Lent. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY GHOST: a Doctrinal 
and Devotional Treatise. Crown 8vo. 45, 6d. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THECROSS. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE TEMPTATION. Lent Lectures delivered at 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, Cyrowm 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Inheritance of the Saints; or, Thoughts on the Communion 
of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Collected chiefly 
from English Writers by L. P. Witha Preface by the Rev. HENRY 
ScoTT HOLLAND, M.A, Crow 8vo. 35. 6d. net. . 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 8 Plates in Colour by HAMEL LISTER, 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


James.—THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUSEXPERIENCE: 
A Study in Human Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By WILLIAM JAMES, 
LL.D., etc., Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 8vo. 
12s. et. 


Jameson.—Works by Mrs. JAMESON. 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles. With 19 Etchings and ~ 
187 Woodcuts. 2vo0ls. 8vo0, 205. net. 


LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts., 8vo. tos. met. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, 
With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo. tos. met. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 
Commenced by the late Mrs, JAMESON ; continued and completed by 
LApy EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 28x Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
8vo, 205. net. 


Jones.—ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE: An Essay 


_ towards Reunion. By SPENCER JONES, M.A., Rector of Moreton- 
in-Marsh. With a Preface by the Right Hon, VISCOUNT HALIFAX, 
Crown 8v0. 35. 65. net. 


Jukes.—Works by ANDREW JUKES. 

LETTERS OF ANDREW JUKES. Edited, with a Short Biography, 
by the Rev. HERBERT H. JEAFFERSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE: a Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crow 8vo. 45. 6d. 

THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Kelly.—Works by the Rev. HERBERT H. KELLY, M.A., Director 
of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Kelham, Newark. 
A HISTORY OF THE CHURCHOF CHRIST. Vol. I. A.D. 29-342. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. net. Vol. II. A.D. 324-430. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 
ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH: Her Calling and its Fulfilment 
Considered in Relation to the Increase and Efficiency of Her Ministry. 
Crown 8vo. 45, 1é. 
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Knox.—PASTORS AND TEACHERS: Six Lectures on 
Pastoral Theology. By the Right Rev. EDMUND ARBUTHNOTT KNOX, 


D.D., Bishop of Manchester. 


With an Introduction by the Right Rev. 
CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. 


Crown 8v0, 5S. net. 


Knox Little—Works by W. J. Knox LITTLE, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


HOLY MATRIMONY. 
Practical Theology.) 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crowz 8vo, 


Crown 8v0. 55. 


(The Oxford Library of 


35. 6d, 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 


REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


2s, 6d. 


Sermons preached on Various Occasions, 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Sermons preached for the most part in America. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Lear.— Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. 


FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A book containing a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year. 160. 25. net. Alsoa 
Cheap Edition, 32mo, 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d.; or with red borders, 


25, met. 


FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. 


16mo. 35.6d. Also a 


Cheap Edition, 32mo. 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


WEARINESS. 
Small 8vo. 55. 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. Edited by H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. 
Nine Vols. 


Uniform Editions, 


FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO 
MEN. 

FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO 
WOMEN. 

A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL 
LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS DE 
SALES. Also Cheap Edition, 32mo, 
6d. cloth limp ; 1s. cloth boards. 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS DE 
SALES. 


A Book for the Languid and Lonely. 


Large Type. 


New and 

16mo. 25, net each. 

THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 

THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE, 
Also Cheap Edition, 32mo0, 6d. 
cloth limp ; 1s. cloth boards. 

SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the 
French. 

ST. FRANCIS DE SALES’ OF THE 
LOVE OF GOD. 

SELECTIONS — FROM 
‘ THOUGHTS,’ 


PASCAL’S 


———i- 
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Lear. — Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEAR.— 


continued. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. 
Crown 8v0, 35. 6d. each. 


MADAME LOUISE DE _ FRANCE, 
Daughter of Louis xv., known 
also as the Mother Térése de St. 
Augustin. 


A DOMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch of 
the Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, 
of the Order of St. Dominic. 


HENRI PERREYVE. By PERE 
GRATRY. With Portrait, 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and 
Prince of Geneva. , 


Lenten Collects (The). 


of ‘ Praeparatio.’ cap. 8vo. 





A Series of Sermons. 
1s. 6d, net, 


Edited by H. L. SIDNEY LEAR, 


A CHRISTIAN PAINTER OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY: being 
the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin, ~ 


THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
IN FRANCE, 


BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
RIES. 


FENELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAM- . 
BRAI. 


HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE. 


By the Author 


Liddon.—Works by HENRY Parry LIDpDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. Crown 8vo. 55. 
SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 1860-1889. 


Crown 8v0. 55. 


CLERICAL LIFE AND WORK: Sermons. 


Crown 8v0. 55. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES : Lectures on Buddhism—Lectures on the 


Life of St. Paul—Papers on Dante. 


Crown 8v0. 55. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 


ROMANS. 8vo, 145. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE 


TO TIMOTHY. 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 


SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo. 535. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 55. 
THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 


ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. 


Crown 8vo. 55. 


Crown 8v0, 55. 


CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL’S. Crown 8vo, 535. 
PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown 8vo0. 55. 


(continued. 
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Liddon.— Works by HENRY PaRRy LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L,, 
LL.D.—continued. 


EASTER IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume, Crown 8v0. 55. 

SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap Edition in 
one Volume. Crown 8v0. 55. 

THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 25. met. 

SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. Small 8vo. 
as. net. [The Crown 8vo Edition (5s.) may still be had.) 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. Sewed. 6d. net. 


Lowrie.—_THE CHURCH AND ITS ORGANISATION IN 
PRIMITIVE AND CATHOLIC TIMES: an Interpretation of 
Rudolph Sohm’s ‘ Kirchenrecht’—The Primitive Age. By WALTER 
LowRIE, M.A. 8vo. 145. net. 


Luckock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 

THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT. Being aSequel to After Death. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, as traced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruction 
in Church. Crown 8vc. 35. net. 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES, as traced by St. Luke in the 
Acts. Being Sixty Portions for Private Study, and Instruction in 
Church. A Sequel to ‘Footprints of the Son of Man, as traced by 
St. Mark.’ Zwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 
Historically, Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
Crown 8vo. 35. net, 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations—The 
Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement. With Appendices. 
Crown 8v0, 35. net. ; 


Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals 
of the Christian Year. Complete Edition. Small 8vo. 5. 
First Series, 16mo, with red borders, 25. net. 
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MacColl.— Works by the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL, D.D., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon. 


THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT: Examined in the Light of 
History and Law. Tenth Edition, Revised, with a new Preface. 
Crown 8vo. 35, 6d. net. 

CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MORALS. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Marriage Addresses and Marriage Hymns. By the BisHoror 
LONDON, the BisHop OF ROCHESTER, the BISHOP OF TRURO, the DEAN 
OF ROCHESTER, the DEAN OF NORWICH, ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR, 
CANON DUCKWORTH, CANON NEWBOLT, CANON KNOX LITTLE, 
CANON RAWNSLEY, the Rev. J. LLEWELLYN DAVIES, D.D., the Rev. 


W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, etc. Edited by the Rev. O. P. WARDELL- - 


YERBURGH, M.A., Vicar of the Abbey Church of St. Mary, Tewkesbury. 
Crown 8vo0. 55. 


Mason.—Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., Master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. 

THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. Crown 8vo0. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Handbooks for the Clergy.) 

PURGATORY; THE STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DEAD; 
INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Three Lectures, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo0. 35. net. 

THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 
in Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d, 


Maturin.— Works by the Rev. B. W. MATURIN. 
SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Crown 8v0. 55. 
Medd._THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR; or, Aids to the 
Devout Celebration of Holy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient 


English Use of Sarum, By PETER GOLDSMITH MEDD, M.A., Canon 
of St. Albans. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Royal vo, 155. 


Meyrick.—_THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF 
England on the Holy Communion Restated as a Guide at the Present 
Time. By the Rev. F. MEYRICK, M.A. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 


Monro. SACRED ALLEGORIES. By Rev. EDwarRD Monro, 
Complete Edition in one Volume, with Illustrations, Crown 8va 
35. 6d, net, 
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Mortimer.—Works by the Rev. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector 
of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 


THE CREEDS: An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition of the 
Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE: An Historical and Theological 
Investigation of the Sacrificial Conception of the Holy Eucharist in the 
Christian Church. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE: A Manual of Theology. Two 
Parts. Crownz 8vo. Partl. 7s. 6d. Part Il. gs. 


JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION: Thirty Addresses for Good 
Friday and Easter. Crown 8vo. 55. 

HELPS TO MEDITATION: Sketches for Every Day in the Year. 
Vol. 1. ADVENT TO TRINITY. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Vol. 11, TRINITY TO ADVENT. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


STORIES FROM GENESIS: Sermons for Children. Crown 8vo. 45. 


THE LAWS OF HAPPINESS; or, The Beatitudes as teaching our 
Duty to God, Self, and our Neighbour. 180. 2s. 


THE LAWS OF PENITENCE: Addresses on the Words of our Lord 
from the Cross. 160. 1s. 6d. 

SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR EXTEMPORE PREACHERS: 
Sketches for Every Sunday and Holy Day of the Christian Year. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 2 

NOTES ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, chiefly from 
Patristic Sources. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY RE- 
DEEMER. PartiI. Cvown 8vo. 55. 


THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER: 
Being Meditations on some Scenes in His Passion (Meditations on 
the Passion. Part 1.) Crown 8vo. 55. 


LEARN OF JESUS CHRIST TO DIE: Addresses on the Words of our 
Lord from the Cross, taken as teaching the way of Preparation for 
Death. 160. 25. 


Mozley.—_RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR 
RELATION TO OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. By J. B. Moziey, 
D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford. 8vo. 6s. 


Newbolt.—Works by the Rev. W. C. E. NEwso.t, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


PRAYERS, PSALMS, AND LECTIONS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

APOSTLES OF THE LORD: being Six Lectures on Pastoral Theo- 
logy. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 
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Newhbolt.—Works by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOL?, M.A., Canon 

and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral.—continued. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL. 
Crown 8vo. 58. (Lhe Oxford Lin ary of Practical Theology.) 

RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 55. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 

WORDS OF EXHORTATION. Sermons Preached at St. Paul’s and 
elsewhere. Cvown 8vo. 55. net. 

PENITENCE AND PEACE: being Addresses on the 51st and 23rd 
Psalms. Crown 8vo. 25. met. 

PRIESTLY IDEALS; being a Course of Practical Lectures delivered in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

PRIESTLY BLEMISHES; being a Second Course of Practical Lectures 

- delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE; or, the Witness of Human Life 
to the truth of Revelation. Crown 8vo. 55. 

COUNSELS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE: being Sermons preached 
on various occasions, Crown 8vo. 55. 

SPECULUM SACERDOTUM,;; or, the Divine Model of the Priestly 
Life. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 
the Spiritual Life. Crown 8v0. 25. net. 

THE PRAYER BOOK: Its Voice and Teaching. Crown 8vo. 25. net, 


Newman.,—Works by JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., sometime 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 

LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEW- 

MAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. With 
. a brief Autobiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman’s request, by 
ANNE MOZLEY. 2 vo/s. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. Eight Vols. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. each, ; 

SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR, from the ‘ Parochial and Plain Sermons.’ Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 

SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 


*,* A Complete List of Cardinal Newman’s Works ean be had on Application. 


Old, Old Story, The, and other Verses. Being a complete 
Collection of the Author's Poems. Square fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Old, Old Story, The. Large-type Edition. caf. 8vo, 1d. 
Limp cloth, 6d. Small-type Edition. 4¢. Musical Edition, with 
Author’s Music for both Parts, 4fo. 6d. Musical Leaflet, Part I, 
100 for 1s. 6d, Broadside Sheet for Cottage Walls. 2d. 
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Osborne.—Works by EDWARD OSBORNE, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 
THE CHILDREN’S SAVIOUR. Instructions to Children on the Life 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. ///ustrated. 16mo. 25. meét. 
THE SAVIOUR KING. Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. /Z/ustrated. 16mo. 2s. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Jilustrated. 16mo. 25. net, 


Ottley —ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: being the 
~ Bampton Lectures for 1897. By ROBERT LAWRENCE OTTLEY, M.A., 
Canon of Christ Church and Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in 

the University of Oxford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.—Edited by the 
Rey. W. C. E. NEwBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, 
and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Librarian of the Pusey House, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 

RELIGION. By the Rev. W. C. E. NEwsout, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St, Paul’s. 

HOLY BAPTISM. By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Librarian of 
the Pusey House, Oxford. 

CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rev. A. C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist’s 
Oxford. : 

HOLY MATRIMONY. By the Rev. W. J. KNox LITTLE, M.A., 
Canon of Worcester. 

THE INCARNATION. By the Rev. H. V. S. Eck, M.A., St. 
Andrew’s, Bethnal Green. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. E. T. CHurTon, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Nassau. 

PRAYER. By the Rev. ARTHUR JOHN WORLLEDGE, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of Truro. 

SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. TREVELYAN, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Matthew's, Westminster. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

BOOKS OF DEVOTION. By the Rev. CHARLES BODINGTON, Canon 
and Precentor of Lichfield. 

HOLY ORDERS. By the Rev. A. R. WHITHAM, M.A., Principal of 
Culham College, Abingdon. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL, 
By the Rev. W. C. E. NEwso.t, M.A., Joint Editor of the Series. 

[continued. 
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Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.—continued. 
| THE HOLY COMMUNION. By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., 
Joint Editor of the Series. 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL. By the Rev. WALTER HOWARD 
FRERE, M.A., Superior of the Community of the Resurrection, 


Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester. [ln preparation. 
VISITATION OF THE SICK. By the Rev, E, F. RussELL, M.A., 
St. Alban’s, Holborn. [ln preparation, 
CHURCH WORK. By the Rev. BERNARD REYNOLDS, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. [Jn preparation. 
OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By the Rev. HENRY WAcE, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. [[n preparation. 


NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By the Rev. R. J. KNOWLING, 
D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis at King’s College, London. 
[Jn preparation. 


Paget.—Works by FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. 

CHRIST THE WAY: Four Addresses given at a Meeting of School- 
masters and others at Haileybury. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. net. 

STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: Sermons. With an 
Introductory Essay. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 

THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 

FACULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND DIS- 
BELIEF. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 

THE HALLOWING OF WORK. Addresses given at Eton, January 
16-18, 1888. Small 8vo. 25. 

THE REDEMPTION OF WAR: Sermons. Crown 8vo, 25. net. 


Passmore.— Works by the Rev. T. H. PASSMORE, M.A. 
THE THINGS BEYOND THE TOMB IN A CATHOLIC LIGHT. 
Crown 8vo0. 25. 6d. net. 
LEISURABLE STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 
ContTEeNTS.—The ‘Religious Woman’—Preachments—Silly Ritual—The Tyr- 
anny of the Word—The Lectern—The Functions of Ceremonial—Homo Creator— 
Concerning the Pun—Preverbia. 


Percival—_THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Treated Theo- 


logically and Historically, By HENRY R, PERCIVAL, M.A., D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 


Powell.—_CHORALIA:: a Handy-Book for Parochial Precentors 


and Choirmasters. By the Rev. JAMES BADEN POWELL, M.A., 
Precentor of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 


Practical Reflections. By a CLERGYMAN. With Preface by 
H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., and the LorD BISHOP OF LINCOLN, 


Crown 8vo. 
THE BooK OF GENESIS. 45, 6d. THE MINOR PROPHETS. 45. 6d, 
THE PSALMS. 55. THE HOLY GOSPELS. 45. 6d, 


ISAIAH. 45. 6d. ACTS TO REVELATION. 65, 
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Praeparatio: or, Notes of Preparation for Holy Communion, ~ 
founded on the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. With Preface by the 
Rev. GEORGE CONGREVE, of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley. 
SUNDAYS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
HOoLy DAYS AND SAINTS’ Days. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Priest’s Prayer Book (The). Containing Private Prayers and 
Intercessions; Occasional, School, and Parochial Offices; Offices for 
the Visitation of the Sick, with Notes, Readings, Collects, Hymns, 
Litanies, etc. _ With a brief Pontifical. By the late Rev. R. F. 
LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L., and Rev. J. EDWARD VAUX, M.A., 
F.S.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Pullan.—_THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John Baptist’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. (The Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology.) 


Fuller—THE PRIMITIVE SAINTS AND THE SEE OF 
ROME. By F. W. PULLER, of the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Cowley. 8vo. 16s. met. 


Pusey.— Works by the Rev. E. B. PusrEy, D.D. : 
PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Preface by H. P. Lippon, D.D., 
late Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul’s. Royal 32mo. 1s. 
SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 
D.D. Edited by the Rev. J. O. JoHNsToN, M.A., Principal of the 
Theological College, Cuddesdon ; and the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, 
M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


Pusey.—_THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 
By the Author of ‘Charles Lowder.’ With Frontispiece. Crowz 8vo. 
7s. 6a. net. 


Randolph.—Works by B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Principal of the 
Theological College and Hon. Canon of Ely. 
THE EXAMPLE OF THE PASSION: being Addresses given in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Small 8vo. 25. net. 
THE LAW OF SINAI: Being Devotional Addresses on the Ten Com- 
mandments delivered to Ordinands. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT for Every Day in 
the Year. Crown 8vo. 55. met. 
MEDITATIONS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT for Every Day in 
the Year. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 
THE THRESHOLD OF THE SANCTUARY: being Short Chapters 
on the Inner Preparation for the Priesthood. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
THE VIRGIN BIRTH OFOUR LORD: a Paper read (in Substance) before 
the Brotherhood of the Holy Trinity of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 25. net, 
EMBER THOUGHTS: Addresses. Crown 8vo. 25. met. 
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RIVINGTON’S DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 


16mo, Ked Borders and gilt edges. 


BICKERSTETH’S YESTERDAY, To- 
DAY, AND FoR EVER. Gzit edges. 

CHILCOT’S TREATISE ON EVIL 
THOUGHTS. Led edges. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Gilt edges. 

HERBERT'S POEMS AND PROVERBS. 
Gilt edges. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS’ OF THE IMITA- 
TION OF CHRIST. Gzit edges. 
Lear's (H. L. SIDNEY) For Days 

AND YEARS. Gilt edges. 

LyrA APOSTOLICA. POEMS BY 
J. W. BowDEN, R. H. FROUDE, 
J. Kesie, J. H. Newman, 
R. I. WILBERFORCE, AND I. 
WILLIAMS; and a Preface by 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. Gilt edges. 

FRANCIS DE SALES’ (ST.) THE 
DeEvouT LIFE. Gzit edges. 


Each 2s. net. 
Witson’s THE LORD’s SUPPER, 





Red edges. 
*TAYLOR’S (JEREMY) Hoty LIvinc. 
Red edges. 
bs —— Hoty Dyine. 
Red edges. 
SCUDAMORE’S STEPS TO THE 
ALTAR.. Gzlt edges 


LyRA GERMANICA: HYMNS FOR 
THE SUNDAYS AND CHIEF 
FESTIVALS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
YEAR. First Series. Gilt edges. 

LAw’s TREATISE ON CHRISTIAN 
PERFECTION. Edited by L. H. 
M. SOULSBY. Gilt edges. 

CHRIST AND His Cross: SELEC- 
TIONS FROM SAMUEL RUTHER- 


* These two in one Volume. 55. 


180, without Red Borders. 


BICKERSTETH’S YESTERDAY, To- 
Day, AND FoR EVER. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Tuomas A Kempis’ OF THE IMITA- 
TION OF CHRIST. 


HERBERT'S POEMS AND PROVERBS. 


* These two in one Volume. 





FORD'S LETTERS. Edited by 
L. H. M. SOULSBY. Gzit edges, 
Each 1s. net. 
SCUDAMORE’S STEPS TO THE 
ALTAR, 


Witson’s THE LoRp's SUPPER. 
FRANCIS DE SALES’ (ST.) THE 
DEVvouT LIFE. 
*TAYLOR’S (JEREMY) Hoty Livina, 
a Hoty Dyine. 





2s, 6d. 


Robbins.—Works by WILFORD L. ROBBINS, D.D., Dean of the 
General Theological Seminary, New York. 


AN ESSAY TOWARD FAITH. 


Small 8vo, 35. net. 


A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. (Handbooks 


Sor the Clergy.) 


Robinson.— Works by the Rev. C. H. ROBINSON, M.A., Editorial 
Secretary to the S.P.G. and Canon of Ripon. 

STUDIES IN THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 

HUMAN NATURE A REVELATION OF THE DIVINE: a Sequel 


to ‘Studies in the Character of Christ.’ 
THE INCARNATION, 


SOME THOUGHTS ON 
1s. 6d. net. 


6s. net. 
Crown 8vo, 


Crown 8vo. 


Romanes.—THOUGHTS ON THE COLLECTS FOR THE 
TRINITY SEASON. By ETHEL ROMANES, Author of ‘The Life 
and Letters of George John Romanes.’ With a Preface by the Right 
Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 180, 25. 6d. ; gilt edges. 35. 6d. 
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Romanes.—THOUGHTS ON RELIGION’ By GEORGE J. 
ROMANES. Edited and with a Preface by the Right Rev. CHARLES 
GorE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Worcester. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 


Sanday.—Works by W. SANDAy, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
THE ORACLES OF GOD: Nine Lectures on the Nature and Extent 
of Biblical Inspiration and the Special Significance of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures at the Present Time. Cvowz 8vo. 45. 
DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF PRIESTHOOD AND SACRI- 
FICE: a Report of a Conference held at Oxford, December 13 and 
14, 1899. Edited by W. SANDaAy, D.D. 8v0. 7s. 6d. 
INSPIRATION : Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin of 
the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being the Bampton Lectures — 
for 1893. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Sanders. —FENELON: HIS FRIENDS AND HIS 
Ee 1651-1715. By E, K. SANDERS. With Portrait. 8vo, 
ros, 6d. net. 


Scudamore.—STEPS TO THE ALTAR: a Manual of Devotion 
for the Blessed Eucharist. By the Rev. W. E. SCUDAMORE, M.A, 
Royal 32mo. 1s. 

On toned paper, and rubricated, 2s.: The same, with Collects, Epistles, and — 

Gospels, 25. 6d.; 18mo, 15. net; Demy 18mo, cloth, large type, 1s. 3d.; 16mo, 

with red borders, 2s. net; Imperial 32mo, limp cloth, 6d. 


Skrine.—PASTOR AGNORUM: a Schoolmaster’s After- 
thoughts. By JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, sometime Warden of Glen- 
almond. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


Soulsby.—_SUGGESTIONS ON PRAYER. By L. H. M. 
SOULSBY. 187720, sewed, 1s. net. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Simple Guides to Christian Knowledge.—Edited by FLORENCE 
ROBINSON, formerly of St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford. 

THE STORY OF OUR LORD'S LIFE. By Mrs. H. H. Mont- 
GOMERY. With 8 Coloured Illustrations after GAUDENZIO FERRARI. 
16mo. 25. 6d. net. 

THE EARLY STORY OF ISRAEL. By Mrs. J.S. THOMAS. With 
7 Full-page Plates, 13 Illustrations in the Text, and 4 Maps (2 
Coloured). 160. 25. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHING OF THE CATECHISM, By BEATRICE WARD. 
With 8 Illustrations. 160. 25. 6d. net. 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation, 
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Stock—A SHORT HANDBOOK OF MISSIONS. By 
EUGENE STOCK, formerly one of the Secretaries of the Church Mission- 
ary Society. Crown 8vo. Sewed, 1s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net, 


Stone.—Works by the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Librarian 
of the Pusey House, Oxford. 

THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS. 8vo. 25. 6d. ned. 

OUTLINES OF MEDITATIONS FOR USE IN RETREAT. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

CHRIST AND HUMAN LIFE: Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in January 1901; together with a Sermon on ‘ The Father- 
hood of God.’ Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HOLY BAPTISM. Crown 8vo. 55. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 

THE HOLY COMMUNION. Crown 8vo. 5s. (The Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology.) 


Strong.—Works by THoMmAS B. STRONG, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 
eee oN ETHICS: being the Bampton Lectures for 1895. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 
GOD AND THE INDIVIDUAL. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 
AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Hand- 
books for the Clergy). " 
Stubbs.— Works by the Right Rev. W. STuBBs, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. 
ORDINATION ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 
VISITATION CHARGES. 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Waggett.—Works by the Rev. P. N. WaGGETT, M.A., of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, St. John, Oxford. 

THE AGE OF DECISION. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE: some Suggestions for the Study of the 


Relations between them. Crown 8vo. 25, 6d. net. 
[Handbooks for the Clergy. 


Wakeford.—Works by the Rev. JOHN WAKEFORD, B.D., Vicar 
of St. Margaret, Anfield, Liverpool. 

THE GLORY OF THE CROSS: a Brief Consideration of the Force, 
Effects, and Merits of Christ’s Death and Passion. Sermons de- 
livered in Liverpool Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

INTO THE HOLY OF HOLIES THROUGH THE VAIL OF THE 
FLESH OF THE ETERNAL HIGH PRIEST, JESUS CHRIST: 
Prayers and Devotions for Private Use at Home and in Church. 
18mo, cloth limp, gd. net; cloth boards, 1s. net. 
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Wirgman.— Works by A. THEODORE WIkGMAN, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of Grahamstown, and Vice-Provost of St. Mary’s 
Collegiate Church, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 

THE DOCTRINE OF CONFIRMATION. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY OF BISHOPS IN THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. Illustrated by the History and Canon Law 
of the Undivided Church from the Apostolic Age to the Council of 
Chalcedon, A.D. 451. Crowz 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Wordsworth.—Works by CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of Lincoln. 
THE HOLY BIBLE (the Old Testament). With Notes, Intreductions, 
and Index. Jmfperial 8vo. 

Vol. I. THE PENTATEUCH. 255. Vol. II. JosHuA TO SAMUEL. I55. 
Vol. III. KinGs to ESTHER. 155, Vol. IV. JoB TO SONG OF 
SOLOMON. 255. Vol. V. ISAIAH TO EZEKIEL, 255. Vol. VI. 
DANIEL, MINOR PROPHETS, and Index. 155. 

Also supplied in 13 Parts. Sold separately. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, in the Original Greek. With Notes, Intro- 
ductions, and Indices. Jmperial 8vo. 

Vol. I. GOSPELS AND ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 235. Vol. IIL. 
EPISTLES, APOCALYPSE, and Indices. 375. . 

Also supplied in 4 Parts. Sold separately. 
CHURCH HISTORY TO A.D. 451. Sour Vols. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. To THE COUNCIL OF NICAA, A.D. 325. 8s. 6d. ‘Vol. II. 
FROM THE COUNCIL OF NICA2A TO THAT OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
6s. Vol. III. CONTINUATION. 6s. Vol. IV. CONCLUSION, TO 
THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON, A.D. 451. 65. 

THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS: a Manual of Instruction on the 

Church and the Anglican Branch of it. 120. 25. 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION ON THE CHURCH. | r6mo, 
1s. cloth. 6d. sewed. 
THE HOLY YEAR: Original Hymns. 160. 25.6d.and1s. Limp, 6d. 
», WithMusic. Editedby W. H. Monk. Square 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
ON THE INTERMEDIATE STATE OF THE SOUL 32m. 1s. 


Wordsworth.—Works by JOHN WORDSWORTH, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. 

THE MINISTRY OF GRACE: Studies in Early Church History, with 
reference to Present Problems. Cvowm 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

THE HOLY COMMUNION: Four Addresses. 1891. Cyr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE ONE RELIGION: Truth, Holiness, and Peace desired by the 
Nations, and revealed by Jesus Christ. Eight Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford in 1881. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

UNTVERSITY SERMONS ON GOSPEL SUBJECTS. Sm. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

PRAYERS FOR USE IN COLLEGE. 16mo. 1s. 
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